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protesstonal photestaphers 


in this country and Canada as 
far as our records show, use 


Cyko 


exclusively or partially. 


That means practically every studio. 
Has this fact any significance for you? 
Cyxko is made in several grades, as follows: 


Professional Cyko 
Contrast Cyko 
Normal Cyko 
Soft Cyko 
Enlarging Cyko. 


Kach grade means a great deal to the 
photographer. 

It’s all explained in the Cyxko Manuar and 
Pornrer. 


Ansco Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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The Grain of Negatives 


E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


HE following notes are an answer toa 

letter addressed to the Editor of Puoro- 

Era, which runs as follows : “The adop- 
tion of the very small camera and frequent 
enlarging gives interest to the question as to 
whether one developer will deposit a finer grain 
on a given plate than another. The popular 
tradition is that glycin does so, but is this so? 
If so, does glycin give negatives of good enlarg- 
ing-quality By examination with a common 
linen-counter lens or a strong magnifying-glass, 
ortol apparently gives a finer grain than pyro. 
The question is—Is any one developer better 
than another when enlargement is the aim?” 

As a matter of fact there are two distinct 
questions here : first, the action of the reducing- 
agent on the size of the grain ; second, the best 
developer for negatives that are subsequently to 
be enlarged. 

To answer the first one we must, first of all, 
define the word “ grain.” Strictly speaking, the 
silver grain should be defined as the microscopic 
particles as deposited by the reducing-agent ; but 
practically we call the aggregates of the silver 
“ grain,” that is to say the “ clumping,” “ flocks ” 
or “ group-particles”’ of the microscopic silver 
grain. A rough simile might be pictured as fol- 
lows: Let us assume that we have a thousand 
dimes in a bag and shoot them out on to a smooth 
table-top in such a manner that they form a 
layer in no case higher than ten dimes. We 
should probably find here and there isolated 
dimes, which would represent the actual silver 
grain; we should also find clumps wherein sev- 
eral dimes overlapped partly as to their edges, 
or were contiguous without overlapping; and 
others wherein fifty or sixty dimes were piled, 
haphazard, one over the other. If now we limit 
the height of the clumps to ten dimes, it is ob- 
vious that the greater the number of dimes in 
the stated thickness, which would be the thick- 
ness of the sensitive film, the larger must be the 
diameter of the clump. 


It is obvious that, bearing in mind the ulti- 
mate end, the enlargement, we must consider 
the clumping and not the actual silver particle 
itself. We must then decide whether any re- 
ducing-agent will produce smaller silver grains 
and smaller clumps than another. This question, 
of course, has not been neglected all these years, 
and it was examined quite early by Vogel for 
collodion and collodion-emulsion and, more re- 
cently, by numerous experimenters as regards 
gelatine-emulsions. I do not propose to set down 
in detail all observations, but only those of the 
most importance. 

One of the earliest tests regarding this ques- 
tion was made by a committee of the Antwerp 
Section of the Belgian Association of Photo- 
graphers. (1) A plate was exposed to a constant 
light-source, cut into strips and developed with 
ferrous oxalate, pyro, hydroquinone and amidol, 
and the strips microscopically examined. In all 
cases the grain of the image was virtually the 
same. 

Abney, Kaiserling and Liesegang have exam- 
ined the question, though probably the most ex- 
tensive research was undertaken by Schaum, 
and Schaum and Bellach. The former (2) sum- 
marizes his results as follows: (1) with constant 
time of development and variable time of expo- 
sure ; (a) the thickness of the layer of the silver 
grains is slightly dependent on the length of 
exposure ; (b) the size of the silver grains de- 
pends greatly on the exposure ; (¢) the number 
of grains in unit surface and (d) the number of 
grains in unit volume are constant. (2) With 
constant time of exposure and variable time of 
development, (a) the thickness of the silver 
grain layer; (6) the size of the silver grain ; 
(¢c) the number of grains in unit volume are de- 
pendent on the duration of development ; (@) the 
number of grains in unit surface is constant. 
What Schaum calls grain is actually the clumps 
or aggregates of metallic silver. Bellach’s work 
was published in the form of a monograph. 
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The next paper of any moment is that by A. 
and L. Lumitre & Seyewetz (3), recording the 
results of their experiments. This is so inter- 
esting that I give a somewhat lengthy abstract 
of the same. Abney had found that the 
silver grain on an overexposed plate was finer 
than on one normally exposed, and that the 
addition of large quantities of bromide to the 
developer increased the size of the grain. Hav- 
ing obtained very transparent images with cer- 
tain reducing-agents, which images were of a 
totally different color, these chemists assumed 
that there was some relation between the actual 
size of the silver grain and the color (a subject 
which has quite recently been successfully treated 
by Chapman Jones). But before entering into 
this question they thought it necessary to ex- 
amine the influence of the reducing-agents, 
the dilution of the developer, the duration of 
development, the temperature and the alkalinity 
on the size of the grain, and also the effect of 
variation of exposure and short and long devel- 
opment. The following are their conclusions : 

1. The size of the silver grain reduced by 
developers of normal composition as generally 
used is constant. 

2. The temperature, the concentration of and 
the duration of the action of a developer do 
not appear to have any influence on the size of 
the silver grain. 

3. Excess of alkali or alkaline bromide appears 
to produce a very small increase in the size of 
the grain. 

4, Overexposure appears to be one of the 
factors that diminish the size of the silver-grain 
reduced by the developer. 

5. Two reducing-agents that are not used in 
practice paraphenylendiamin and orthoamido- 
phenol — when used in the presence of sulphite 
only reduce the silver to a color, which is com- 
parable to that obtained with collodion emulsions 
and with a far finer grain than given by other 
reducing-agents. 

6. The color of the reduced silver seems to 
bear some relation to the size of the grain. The 
finest grain corresponds to a grayish violet, very 
similar to that presented by the silver reduced 
from collodion emulsions. 

The various developers may be classified into 
four types; the first differs entirely from the 
others and gives by far the finest grain, whilst 
the other three types present but slight differ- 
ences, though they are placed in the order of 
the fineness of the grain: 

First type — paraphenylendiamin or ortho- 
amidophenol with sulphite only. 

Second type — the same agents with a small 
quantity of alkali. 


Third type — paramidophenol and _ sulphite 
only ; metoquinone and sulphite only, or with 
the addition of acetone; paraphenylendiamin 
with sulphite and the normal quantity of sodium 
carbonate; normal developers of metol, eiko- 
nogen and ortol. 

Fourth type — normal developers of metol- 
hydroquinone, hydramine, paramidophenol, hy- 
droquinone, pyrogallol, edinol, diamidophenol 
(amidol), metoquinone with caustic lithia. 

In a subsequent paper (4) the same authors 
specifically recommend the following developer 
for negatives to be subsequently enlarged : 


Paraphenylendiamin ........... 10 grams grains 
Sodium sulphite anhydrous. 60 grams 420 grains 
1000 e.e. 16 ounces 


and state further that slow development, which 
may be produced by dilution of the developer or 
by the addition of restrainers, should always be 
used for this purpose. Further, that a solvent 
of silver bromide, in not too large quantity, is 
advantageous, and they specifically recommend 
the addition of from 15 to 20 per cent of am- 
monium chloride to the developer. Liippo- 
Cramer ascribes this particular action to the 
solvent-action of the ammonia set free by the 
alkali and consequently to a species of physical 
development. 

The next paper to which attention should 
be called is by R. James Wallace (5). He 
prefers the term “ group-particle ” for the aggre- 
gates and has some extremely instructive photo- 
micrographs of Seed 23 and 27, Hammer and 
Cramer plates developed under different condi- 
tions, and as most readers will be able to have 
access to the original it will suffice to give his 
conclusions : 

1. That the original grain-particles of the 
silver bromide are by prolonged development 
considerably enlarged by reason of the forma- 
tion of group-particles, which are relatively enor- 
mously increased in size, so that a method of 
rapid development (provided that the developer 
is compounded to give not too great contrast) is 
the means of obtaining a more definitely uniform 
deposit of particles, which most nearly approach 
the size of those in the original 2AgBr. 

2. That of high-speed American plates the 
Seed 27, Gilt Edge, is of the four makes tested, 
that having the finest grain-particles of most 
definite uniformity; of equal speed with the 
Crown, but with less tendency to chemical fog. 

3. That the intensification of the original 
negative should not be attempted where enlarge- 
ment is to follow. 

Sheppard and Mees (6) have dealt with this 
subject at considerable length and with numer- 
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ous tables, and reference should be made to 
the original. They very succinetly sum up by 
stating : 

When gamma — the degree of development — 
is low, the size of the grain increases with the 
exposure. As the time of development in- 
creases, the size of the grain does also, and at 
gamma infinity is independent of the exposure. 
The following table given by them is interesting : 


Size of grain 
0.0015 


Reducer 
mm. 
0.00143 ,, 
0.0014 ,, 
0.00162, 


Ferrous oxalate 
Hydroxylamine 
Quinol 

Rodinal 


It is fairly obvious from what has been said 
that the actual silver grain is virtually indepen- 
dent of the reducing-agent, but the group-par- 
ticle size is dependent on the original “ grain” 
of the sensitive emulsion. This is shown strik- 
ingly by taking two plates of totally different 
character, such as the Wellington S. C. P. or a 
Velox lantern-slide film, and a slow negative- 
plate, such as a process or photo-mechanical, and 
making a transparency from the same negative 
on the same, developing together and then cut- 
ting in half and projecting them, side by side, 
with a very large magnification. It will be seen 
at once that the image on the negative-plate will 
break down long before the chloride plate does. 
This is, of course, extremely easy to see with 
a low-power micro-objective and projecting the 
images side by side. The chloride image is 
more like a stain than a granular deposit. 

A specific question is asked, however, as to 
glycin, and as I could find no actual test of 
this some plates were exposed to a standard 
acetylene light and developed with pyro-soda, 
metol-hydroquinone and glycin and the images 
compared, using a 3 mm. Leitz micro-objective 
and a No. 4 eyepiece, which give a magnifica- 
tion of 460. Subsequently a 1.85 oil-immersion 

yas used and the image projected with a projec- 

tion-eyepiece on to square millimeter paper with 
a magnification of 1500, and no appreciable dif- 
ference in the size of the grain or group-par- 
ticles could be detected. The following plates 
were used: Seed 26, Hammer Extra Fast and 
Wratten M Panchro. In each case the grain 
was virtually the same with all developers, but 
differed considerably for the different plates. 

We may conclude, therefore, that glycin does 
not give an appreciably finer grain than other 
developers, which is the answer to the first 
question. The second one opens up another 
point, which was obviously in the mind of the 
querist, though he did not put it into words, and 
we must do it for him. It is a well-known fact 


that, under certain conditions, some negatives 
will stand far greater enlargement than others 
without the structure of the image breaking 
down, or the “grain” of the negative showing 
in the enlargement. As a matter of fact, the 
true structure of a negative, that is the actual 
and individual silver grain, never does show in 
an enlargement. But what does show is the in- 
terference and diffraction-effects produced by 
the passage of light through the small interstices 
of the silver group-particles. The microscopic 
interspaces act as light-sources and produce 
interference, or act as gratings and cause diffrac- 
tion, and thus one does actually get breaking- 
down of the structure of the enlarged image. 

The question ultimately resolves itself into 
whether we can avoid this when using small 
cameras’ The answer is most decidedly in 
the affirmative. 

It can be avoided by abandoning the use of 
extremely fast plates, which always have a 
larger “ grain” or complex than slower plates, 
by the use of a rapid developer, and placing the 
negative to be enlarged in contact with opal 
glass so as to reduce the scatter of light, pro- 
duced by the silver particles, as much as pos- 
sible. 

The slower plates have not only a finer grain, 
but they are less liable to chemical fog ; they 
possess more latitude and are quite fast enough 
for all ordinary work with a shutter, unless one 
wants to be a speed-fiend and take auto-races 
and gun-projectiles, which are not pictures, as a 
rule. 

The small camera has come to stay. It gives 
one far greater chances of successful work ; but 
I can hardly conceive of any one wanting to 
make an enlargement of such size as actually to 
break down the structure of the image. If one 
takes 3 inches as the base-line and enlarges 
this to 20, one has nearly a 7-times enlarge- 
ment, and I have not yet seen a normal negative 
break down under such circumstances. 

There are a lot of bogies in photography, and 
this question of enlargement and breaking down 
of structure is one of them. [References : (1) 
Bulletin Association Belge, 1893, No. 11; (2) 
Eder’s Jahrbuch, 1903, p. 193; (3) Bulletin 
Société Francaise, 1904, p. 297; (4) ditto, 
p- 422; (5) Astrophysical Journal, 1904, p. 
113; (6) “Investigations on the Theory of the 
Photographic Process,” Longmans, 1907, p. 69.] 


THERE are certain elements which are requi- 
site in the construction of a picture, and the 
greatest of these is vigor. — Paul Lewis Ander- 
son in Pictorial Landscape-Photography. 
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One Lens for Many Purposes 


PHIL M. RILEY 


T has often been said that Americans do not 
know the meaning of economy. Doubtless 
this is true of the little things; we do not 

count the pennies, perhaps, but in making a con- 
siderable expenditure we go about it almost, if not 
quite, as systematically and cautiously as our 
more frugal cousins across the seas. 

This contention is based upon the questions, 
of which I have had an ample share, which come 
to every camerist commonly reputed to know at 
least a trifle more about photography than most 
of his fellows. Many of these questions indicate 
intelligent investigation and frank perplexity, yet 
still more seek easily to shift the responsibility 
to competent shoulders by taking such a form 
as, “ Confidentially, what do you consider the 
best lens’? camera, plate, film, paper, devel- 
oper, or whatever the case may be. Of course, 
such a question is absurd; there is no best in 
any of these lines. Although marked differ- 
ences exist in the output of the various manu- 
facturers, the obvious advantages of one product 
offset equally obvious advantages of different 
character in another product ; there is “a string,” 
so to speak, tied to every one of them. Did the 
question take the form, ** What do you consider 
the best lens for me to use?” there would be 
hope of at least narrowing the field down to a 
choice between two or three, because the best 
lens for anybody to use is the one most nearly 
suited to the particular character of the work to 
be done, and that provides a definite basis on 
which to begin a process of elimination. 

There is, however, a great demand — some- 
times I think it is the greatest demand — for 
what might almost be termed a universal lens — 
one lens for many purposes. Several days ago 
a letter from a friend put the matter into definite 
form in the question, “* What lens may be used 
satisfactorily for the greatest number of pur- 
poses?’’ I answered unhesitatingly, “The so- 
valled triple convertible anastigmat, see PHoro- 
Era advertising; anything you find there is 
reliable.” Irrespective of this limitation, and 
in general terms, however, there are about a 
dozen American, English and German optical 
firms that are universally recognized as of super- 
lative integrity and whose every product is skil- 
fully and honestly made. These long-established 
firms of high standing are usually prominent ad- 
vertisers in the photographic press and hence 
well known to every camerist. Therefore, when 
in doubt, it is always a safe rule to choose from 


long and widely advertised goods of whatever 
sort, for the eye of honest publicity does not long 
countenance the continued sale of inferior goods. 

Beyond this, the choice must be a personal 
one, determined by the work in hand; and the 
type of the lens once fixed, a choice of manu- 
facture becomes very largely a matter of price, 
for the labor and care of finishing constitute far 
greater items of cost than the value of the 
raw glass consumed. This accounts in large 
measure for the low list-prices of a few shallow- 
ground, uncemented and hence easily manu- 
factured convertible anastigmats. Of course, 
import-duties slightly increase the selling-prices 
of foreign-made lenses ; but anybody who has 
seen the painstaking care with which they are 
ground and polished will not begrudge the ex- 
pense if he prefer the imported product and can 
afford it. In other words, when dealing with 
reliable firms, one is certain to get what he pays 
for in a lens. 

Unlike the well-known double anastigmat, the 
convertible anastigmat is unsymmetrical, consist- 
ing of two single anastigmats of unequal focal 
length, the rear lens being about one and one- 
half and the front lens two times the focal 
length of the combined lens or doublet. Therein 
lies its versatility, for three distinct lenses are 
combined in one — even four might truthfully 
be claimed if the wide-angle possibilities of the 
doublet on a larger plate than listed are in- 
cluded. 

Each single lens is an anastigmat in all that 
the name implies, being perfectly corrected for 
astigmatism, spherical aberration and curvature 
of field independently of its relation to the 
other. Indeed, so great is the anastigmatic flat- 
ness of field and spherical correction that a 
single anastigmat is actually superior to most 
vapid rectilinear doublets. The field of these 
single anastigmats has an angle of about 40 de- 
grees at full aperture and of about 50 degrees 
with small stops. They work at F/12.5- 
F/16, according to make, and are virtually rec- 
tilinear. Like all single lenses, they distort the 
marginal lines; but this defect is scarcely ap- 
parent unless the angle of view exceed 35 de- 
grees; in fact, it is so slight that a Series VIT 
Single Protar of 1114-inch focus, for instance, 
covers a 5x7 plate with so little distortion that 
it rarely mars even an architectural subject. 

Such single anastigmats are well adapted to 
the making of landscapes and portraits, and 
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even instantaneous photographs under favorable 


light-conditions. Particularly in the field of land- 
scape and portraiture there are many who pre- 
fer the quality of delineation of the single 
anastigmat to that of any other lens. It is 
hardly less detailful than that of the doubtlet, 
yet possesses a certain characteristic and admi- 
rable softness. Certainly, it solves the problem 
of a long-focus lens at moderate cost for large 
heads where the light is good and for land- 
scape- and marine-work when a narrow angle is 
desirable. Up to an image twice the size of 
that to be had with the doublet, one of these 
lenses also answers the purpose of a heavy, ex- 
pensive telephoto-equipment, and while its 
magnification is less than that of the telephoto, 
its speed is much greater. In this capacity it 
may, in many instances, be used at full aperture, 
or in architectural work stopped down to F /22 or 
*/32 for improvement of marginal lines. This 
rarely becomes a hardship, because of the great 
diffusion of light upon distant objects and the 
lack of intensity of shadows so far from the 
_ camera, as well as the slight intervening misty 
atmosphere, all of which tend normally to im- 
pose an increase of the shutter-speed or a re- 
duction of the working-aperture of the lens. 

The doublet which results from the combina- 
tion of two such single anastigmats is virtually 
free of distortion. When made up of two 
lenses of equal focal length, the doublet has 
a speed twice that of the single lens; but when 
of unequal focal length the doublet is somewhat 
less rapid —the greater the difference the less 
the speed. The older and better-known lenses 
of this type include the VIIa Protar of Carl 
Zeiss, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company and 
Ross, Ltd., F/6.3-F/7.7; Ross Homocentric, 
F/4.5; Beck Isostigmar, F/5.8-F/7.7, and the 
Turner-Reich Convertible Anastigmat, F/6.8, 
whereas the Goerz Dogmar, F/4.5, has been 
added to the list very recently. 

Three or four single anastigmats by their 
individual or combined use afford an extensive 
selection of rapid lenses of different focal length. 
Every component of such a set is a good single 
lens, no two being alike; while the combination 
of any pair forms a doublet of different focal 
length, each doublet being of shorter focal 
length than any of the single lenses. This ap- 
plies to several lenses including the VIIa Protar 
and Turner-Reich, already mentioned; Goerz 
Pantar, F/6.8-F /7.2; Voigtlinder Collinear, 
Series II and HI, F/5.4-F/7.7; Rietzschel 
Linear, Series A, F/4.8, and Steinheil Orthostig- 
mat, Series B, F/6.8. 

The addition of one component (only half a 
lens) to the doublet adds three lenses, making 


six focal lengths in all, three being doublets ; 
the addition of two components adds seven 
lenses, making ten focal lengths in all, six being 
doublets, and each fitting the same tube or 
shutter interchangeably at an average cost of a 
good rectilinear. When one of the two extra 
components duplicates the front or back element 
of the doublet, only four lenses are added, 
making eight focal lengths in all; but the double 
anastigmat of symmetrical design thus provided 
affords a lens twice the speed of an ordinary 
rectilinear for instantaneous work and _ poorly 
lighted subjects. With so many focal lengths to 
command, a lens for any purpose is instantly at 
hand, and it is possible, except under the most 
extreme conditions demanding telephoto or 
wide-angle lenses, to make any subject fill the 
plate satisfactorily from any point of view — a 
tremendous advantage which cannot be over- 
estimated. Thus the convertible lens ensures 
the utmost for a very elastic investment, maxi- 
mum compactness, minimum weight and num- 
ber of parts to lose or wear out. 

Such a convertible set may be acquired grad- 
ually at the purchaser’s convenience, beginning 
with a convertible doublet, or all at one time. 
The complete sets are packed in a compact 
leather case and include, in addition to the lenses 
themselves engraved with the focal length, a 
tube-setting fitted with an iris diaphragm and 
provided with such a screw-thread that any of 
the components may be screwed into the front 
or back as desired; a screen-ring to screw into 
the front of the tube where it will intercept any 
reflected light when a single lens only is in use, 
and a table of the several combinations obtain- 
able with the set. In the convertible Protars, 
for instance, the following table shows the possi- 
bilities of a 5x 7 lens-set. Four components 
fitted with an aluminum Compound shutter pro- 
vide ten anastigmats ranging in focal length from 
7 to 18% inches at a cost of only $18.70 each. 
Can the economy of such an investment be 
denied 


Focus of single & at 
‘with largest | withemall | Components | | 
stop | stops | 
Front Rear | 
| 18% --. |F/12.5 
5x7 64ox 1334 | 11%46 7 F/7 
5x8 6144x814 7% F/7.7 
5x8 7x9 18% 8 F/7.7 
61% x 814 8x10 | 13% 8% |F/7 
64x 814 8x 10 18% | 13%4 9g |F/7.7 
7x9 10x 12 18% 16346, 10 F/7 
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When using a single lens it is preferable to 
screw it into the rear end of the tube-setting with 
the diaphragm and the screen-ring in front. 
Upon adding a second lens to make a doublet, 
the lens replaces the screen-ring. Placing the 
lens of longer focal length in front ensures the 
largest possible working-aperture. 

The convertible type is the landscape-anas- 
tigmat par excellence. Good composition, not 
speed, is the prime consideration, and the right 
focal length to produce the desired scale and 
perspective from any chosen viewpoint have much 
to do with good composition. Working in this 
manner, no waste occurs; every inch of the 
negative is utilized. Thus the degree of enlarge- 
ment is less when this form of finishing is chosen, 
and in contact-work wasteful trimming of the 
print to improve composition is eliminated. A 
Beck Isostigmar, for example, intended for 5 x 7 
work, provides three lenses of 7144, 11 and 1514 
inches focal length, one of which is reasonably 
certain to do full justice to any landscape from 
the best viewpoint. Much the same can also be 
said of stereoscopic photography and of marine- 
work. In the latter, except for dock- and harbor- 
views, the distances are usually considerable, the 
light intense and the long-focus single lenses 
preferable and amply rapid. 

In photographing architectural subjects, exte- 
rior and interior, the flat field of an anastigmat is 
highly desirable, and the convertible type, more 
particularly a convertible set of four components 
giving six doublets and a total of ten focal 
lengths, is the architectural lens par excellence, 
barring none. For towers, spires, cornices, gar- 
goyles and other details, at a moderate distance, 
its single components will prove invaluable ; 
whereas for more distant subjects the converti- 
ble doublet provides an excellent positive-lens to 
use with a telephoto-attachment. Again, the 
reserve covering-power of the doublet, enabling 
a 5x7 lens to cover a 644 x 814 plate with 
small stops, provides a moderate wide-angle lens 
permitting plenty of illumination for focusing 
and a larger working-aperture than many special 
wide-angle lenses. 

Flatness of field also renders the convertible 
anastigmat well suited to copying, enlarging and 
stereopticon-projection as well as to lantern-slide 
making by reduction from larger negatives. 

For standing figures and groups, the flat field 
already referred to obviates the necessity to 
stop down, as with the older types of portrait- 
lens, and so reduces exposure and minimizes the 
danger of blur due to the difficulty of holding 
standing-poses and the number of persons in- 
volved; every face in a group is equally well 
defined. 


In the field of portraiture, and particularly 
portraiture in the home, there is a growing 
demand for the anastigmat. Speed and cover- 
ing-power to the very corners of the plate, at 
full aperture, are requisites which F/4.5  con- 
vertibles such as the Goerz Dogmar and Ross 
Homocentric possess quite as fully as other sym- 
metrical double anastigmats. These lenses have 
the usual anastigmatie corrections and are nota- 
bly free of coma, flare and distortion besides, 
which are the chief defects to be feared in high- 
speed lenses. They meet the requirements of 
the many fields of camera-work already referred 
to and open up far-reaching possibilities in other 
directions as well. 

The fleeting expressions of children at play 
require them, and without their aid many charm- 
ing snapshots in well-lighted interiors would be 
impossible. In flashlight-work their large aper- 
tures make focusing easier, save expensive flash- 
powder and minimize smoke. In motion-picture 
and high-speed, focal-plane work, including ath- 
letic sports and games, races of all sorts, railway- 
trains, motor-cars, street-scenes and all views | 
including rapidly-moving objects, motion must 
be arrested by sufficient shutter-speed irrespective 
of light-conditions, and this requires a lens as 
rapid as F/4.5.  Press-work calls for an equally 
speedy lens, for news-events must be photo- 
graphed when they occur without regard to 
time or place. In this field, too, a rapid lens 
for emergency-portraits of celebrities in hotel- 
rooms is not to be despised. Then there is 
flower-photography in the open, which requires 
speed because of the movement due to trouble- 
some wind and the desirability to employ at 
least a three-time ray-filter for color-correction. 
Truthful proportion and perspective as well as 
artistic composition depend upon the right view- 
point, and a set of convertible lenses ensures 
filling the plate harmoniously at any distance. 
The allied field of naturalist-photography, so 
much of which must be conducted from a 
“blind” and sometimes at a considerable dis- 
tance, often necessitates the use of long-focus 
lenses, and a convertible set of four elements 
ensures six rapid doublets and a sufficient variety 
of focal lengths to meet most requirements. 

Thus it may be seen that the convertible is in 
every sense a universal lens, adaptable to every 
need except that which demands a telephoto or 
extreme wide-angle lens. Selection of the par- 
ticular size and speed of convertible best adapted 
to any given line of specialized work also places 
at one’s disposal equal facility in a greater num- 
ber of widely divergent lines than any other 
lens-type. For the camerist who can afford but 


one anastigmat, it is the only type to consider. 
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Our Friends the Magazines 


BELMONT ODELL 


HAT a chummy companion is a photo- 
graphic magazine! An upright, sturdy 
friend with whom one may counsel in 

the sacred precincts of home. Courageous enough 
to point out our faults without, however, becom- 
ing offensively critical. Beacon-light to the 
wandering craftsman, lifting him from the fog 
of doubt to the realm of true ideals. A con- 
structive, sympathetic sentinel destroying false 
idols with a ruthless yet gentle hand. I salute 
you! Friends of men! Inspirers of our worthy 
clan! Photographic magazines of America ! 

Of the twelve periodicals which regularly come 
to my desk, four are photographic. These I 
wait for ; the others come as a matter of course. 
With satisfaction I turn from the muck-raking 
general magazine to one devoted to our craft 
and am always sure of an hour of real comfort 
browsing in its pages. They’re wholesome things 
to have around the house; they cultivate the 
better side of nature and afford occasional 
glimpses of the land of fancy. And after all, 
we, the readers, make them what they are, for 
they are but a reflection of our tastes and artistic 
status. The advertiser substantially supports the 
publisher and makes possible the publication of 
an excellent magazine at a ridiculously low rate 
of subscription — actually below the cost of pro- 
duction. The Editor — he’s the fellow who some- 
how manages to have the bulk of the cheques 
presented to the local banks worthless without 
his signature on the reverse side. I cannot think 
of an editor without swelling with envy. Think 
of it! Palatial office, Venus-like stenographer 
and a coterie of nimble messengers awaiting 
his bidding. A few trifling duties mornings, 
such as dictating something like sixty letters, 
tunneling through huge pyramids of mail, figur- 
ing “run-arounds”’ with the printer, decides 
some momentous question concerning the adver- 
tising-department and consults his artist about 
blocks for illustrations. A few odd things like 
that and the rest of the time he hunts and fishes. 

What do you do with the magazines you have 
read and enjoyed? Want to do some charity 
work at practically no cost to you’ Write the 
Editor, giving a list of the back numbers on 
hand, and he will see that they go to some 
worthy person. Know any unfortunate brother 
whose financial circumstances forbid him to re- 
new’ The Editor does. How about that 


struggling amateur battling with the mysteries 
of photography and never heard of a photo- 


graphic magazine? Does your city library have 
the photographic magazines on its table? It 
should. You might write the secretary of a 
camera-club, offering the back numbers to the 
club or individual members wishing to complete 
files. 

Some readers like to keep all copies for future 
reference. Good plan, too. Some process or 
branch of photography which does not interest 
us now may later; and it frequently happens 
that just the article we need to help us out of 
some difficulty is in some back number. Each 
number of a magazine is complete in itself, and 
besides, the editors seem to have some way of 
keeping each volume balanced. I have noticed 
that each year’s issues contain from three to six 
articles on every practical phase of photography, 
besides approximately three hundred _ illustra- 
tions, so each volume is a valuable compendium 
of knowledge well worth preserving. 

Magazines may be inexpensively bound at 
home by a method recently given in Popular 
Mechanics. Take off the covers, and with a 
knife-blade pry up the wire-staples and then pull 
them out with a pair of pliers. Strip off the 
advertising-pages, which will be found in layers 
on the front and back. Binding only the read- 
ing-pages reduces the bulk about one-half. Lay 
the twelve consecutive numbers in a pile and 
square the sides and ends, then place them be- 
tween two thin boards and clamp the whole 
tightly in the jaws of a vise. Take a hack-saw 
and cut four diagonal slits in the backs to the 
depth of one-half inch. Draw a strong cord into 
the end slit and carry it over into the next one 
and tie. Do the same with the other two and 
the magazines will be securely fastened together 
and make them ready for binding. Covers may 
be cut from heavy, thick cardboard and covered 
with art-denim, leather or tinted paper, as de- 
sired. Light-weight leather makes serviceable 
binding-strips for the back of the book, where 
it should be glued. Fly-leaves may be inserted 
and fastened with paste before binding. From 
the regular covers removed from the magazines 
select one which suits your fancy, cut off the out- 
side margin and paste on the front cover of the 
bound book. A little ingenuity will devise 
many variations of the plan, and some really 
artistic and substantial results can be obtained. 


Tue beautiful is simple. — Paul de St. Victor. 
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THE SENTINEL 


E. D. LEPPERT 


Making Improved Negatives by Photographing 
Enlargements 


P. K. TURNER 


OST amateurs are in possession of nega- 
tives which are a perpetual source of 
grief on account of ugly backgrounds, 

blank skies, ete., which mean that every print 
taken from them, or enlargement made, is a 
terrific labor to get at all satisfactory. Person- 
ally, I find that modifications on the negative, 
by means of retouching, matt varnishing, stump- 
work, and so forth, are very difficult, particularly 
in these days of small negatives. 

By far the simplest method of dealing with 
such a case is to make an enlargement, shading 
and altering as desired. The enlargement is 
then worked up with pencil or pastel, any ugly 
background being bleached out with Farmer’s 
reducer and a camel-hair brush. This work is 
immeasurably easier than work on the negative, 
partly on account of the larger size, and partly 
because it is positive and not negative. 

When the handwork is complete, there arises 
the question of photographing the enlargement — 
and this is where most amateurs fail miserably. 
It is extremely difficult to work in the usual way, 
as all sorts of trouble will arise over the lighting, 
focusing — in fact, on every side. 

The following method will be found ridicu- 
lously easy and monotonously successful : 

The enlarger is pressed into service. The 
enlargement — or any other flat object to be 


copied —is pinned up on the easel just as a 
sheet of bromide would be pinned up. Any old 
negative, or a focusing dummy-negative, if used, 
is put in the carrier and accurately focused so 
that its image falls on the enlargement pinned 
up. The image of the edges of the carrier must 
fall on the edges of the enlargement. 

The enlarger-light is then turned off, and a 
slow plate put in the carrier. The correct 
amount of magnesium-ribbon is burned, and. the 
plate developed. 

The whole procedure depends on the fact that 
if the image of a negative is focused on the 
easel, the image of the easel is focused on the 
negative ; obviously, if the negative is replaced 
by a sensitive plate, and the easel illuminated, 
we get a copy of anything on it. 

Two points need care: the plate and the ex- 
posure. The plate must be slow to get the right 
contrast. Personally, I use Paget transparency- 
plates—as used for color-photography — be- 
cause they were the only slow plates I had by 
me when I made my experiments. They will 
give, if desired, a negative considerably harder 
than the original enlargement, and are very 
amenable to control. 

The exposure depends on the plate and the 
size of the enlargement. The best way of find- 
ing it is to measure on the easel the length of 
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the image of the carrier when focused, and to 
compare it with the actual length of the hole 
in the carrier. The table below then gives the 
exposure in inches of magnesium-ribbon 30 
inches from the easel. 


Exposure. in Inches of 


Negative to be Magnesium-Ribbon 


14; or less times size of original ..................00000006.. 11 


This table applies to the above plate, which 


is about 8 Watkins, and is to reproduce the origi- 


nal exactly. The intelligent amateur can readily 


Ss. P. EMERICK 


make a new table to suit any other speed of 
plate. The ribbon should be divided in two 
portions, and half burnt on each side of the en- 
larger to give even illumination. 

If modification of contrast is desired, expose 
and develop according to the following table : 


Develop in 


To obtain Expose for Solution 
Very harsh results.......... oe 4 
2 
14 


times usual 


times exposure 
strength 


given above 
The Amateur Photographer. 
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The Enlarging-Lantern for Making Slides 


E. MURRAY 


OST of the better-class enlarging-lan- 
terns which are now made are specifi- 
cally described as having sufficient 

extension for lantern-slide making. This means 
that, at the very least, there must be twice the 
extension generally required for enlarging; a 
good deal more will be required if the negative 
in the enlarger is to be reduced much to get it 
on to the lantern-slide. 

There are, however, a great many lanterns 
which have not this extension; and if the slide- 
maker has one of these, he will find that it will 
pay him to make an extension-piece to carry the 
lens about as far again from the negative. Such 
an arrangement can be made quite simply, either 
of thin wood or of cardboard; it need not be 
very substantial, as it has to carry only a light 
lens ; but care should be given to see that the 
front, which carries the lens, is strictly parallel 
with the negative, which is usually most easily 
done by taking care to have it at right angles 
with the baseboard. If perfect parallelism is 
not secured, the lantern-slide will not be sharp, 
and any slight want of definition in the slide 
looks very bad when magnified on the screen. 

It is possible to use the ordinary easel, which 
is used in enlarging, for lantern-slide making 
also. A piece of white card the size of a lantern- 
plate and about the same thickness should be 
attached to the easel for focusing-purposes. The 
‘ard should be masked to about 3 inches square 
with black paper, as an aid to arranging the sub- 
ject on it. It is important to use card of about 
the thickness of the average lantern-plate, as 
when reducing instead of enlarging any slight 
difference in the distance of the easel from the 
lens has its effect upon the sharpness. 

The ordinary easel, however, is not the most 
convenient arrangement for this purpose. The 
lantern-plate will not be very far from the lens, 
and may get in the way of one’s head when 
focusing. If there are many slides to be made, 
it will be worth while to make a special easel for 
the purpose. It may be of a very simple form, 
a mere upright board with an opening in it 
x inches. The opening on the side 
turned towards the lantern should be beveled, or 
else the opening may be made, say, 444 x 444 
inches, and covered with a piece of thin card, 
with an opening of the former size. If this is 
not done, we shall get streaks of irregular 
density towards the edges of the slides. Behind 
the opening is glued a piece of card with an 


opening slightly larger than 314 x 314 inches 
(314 x 4 inches American size), so as just to take 
a lantern-plate. A spring is fitted to press the 
plate up against the easel, and nothing more is 
needed beyond some kind of foot to support the 
board in position and allow it to be moved to 
and from the lantern strictly at right angles to 
the beam of light. 

To use such an easel, the lantern must be ar- 
ranged on the workbench so that one can get 
behind the easel for focusing. A piece of finely 
ground glass, lantern-plate size, will be required, 
and this is inserted in the opening with its 
ground side towards the lens of the enlarger. 
The focusing is done on this, looking through 
the glass, and a magnifying-glass or eyepiece 
will be found useful in getting the utmost sharp- 
ness. 

The procedure with the lantern is the same 
as in enlarging. That is to say, one must first 
focus approximately, and then, taking out the 
negative, adjust the light until it is seen to be 
uniform over the whole area of the slide. Hav- 
ing done this — and it will be found to do it that 
the light has to be nearer the condensor than it 
is when enlarging is being done — the negative is 
put back for the final focusing. The lens is then 
‘apped ; a lantern-plate, preferably backed, is 
substituted for the ground-glass, and the exposure 
can then be made. 

It will be found that working in this way the 
exposures are so short that there is no difficulty 
in using the slow or warm-tone lantern-plates, 
even for warmer colors. Exposures with an in- 
‘vandescent gas-burner, and a quarter-plate lens 
working at F/6.5, are well under a minute, 
when the negative is clear and of good color 
and a warm brown or purple tone is wanted. 
The actual exposures depend so much on little 
details of the particular outfit in use that it 
would serve no purpose to give details of them 
here, particularly as a_ trial-exposure, which 
must in any case be given, will furnish more 
definite data at the cost of one lantern-plate, or, 
at the most, of two. 

When once the necessary arrangements, as 
here described, have been made, it is as easy 
and practically as quick to make lantern-slides 
with the enlarging-lantern as it is to make them 
by contact. 

The lantern allows us to select just those parts 
of the negative we wish to appear in the slide, 
and to get them on a convenient scale, without 
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any overcrowding of the area, such as one sees 
so* constantly in slides made by contact, and 
without having just a tiny picture in the center 
of the slide surrounded by an ocean of mask. 
We may enlarge the picture, if necessary, when 
making the lantern-slide, although in the great 
majority of cases reduction and not enlargement 
is what is wanted. I find this holds good even 
with plates 344 x 21% inches; while, with quar- 
ter-plates, it is almost always necessary to re- 
duce the size of the image. 

There is also the undoubted fact that lantern- 
slides which have been made with a lens in this 
way are considerably better than those which 
have been made in the usual manner by contact. 

This has been questioned, I know; and I am 
not prepared to say that it is not possible to make 
equally good slides by contact, when the nega- 
tive is of the right size for the purpose. But 
the general run of lantern-made slides will be 
found better, particularly in the matter of defini- 
tion. Whether it is that the film of the lantern- 
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plate is not in very close contact with the film of 
the negative in contact-printing, or whether the 
explanation is to be found elsewhere, the fact 
remains. Looking over a collection of slides 
with a hand-magnifier, one can classify most of 
them without much chance of error into contact 
or lens-made slides. When lantern-slides are 
made in this manner with a considerable reduc- 
tion, as, for example, when the original negatives 
are 4 x 5, or larger, there is a fineness of detail 
possible which the contact slide seems unable to 
give. 

I would, therefore, strongly advise any ama- 
teur who has an enlarging-lantern to use it for 
lantern-slide making as well. He will find that 
by so doing many negatives can be reproduced 
as slides which otherwise would be out of the 
question. — Photography and Focus. 


THE old lives and the new is dead. 
Auguste Luchet. 
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“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea!” 


WILLIAM ARMBRUSTER 


Beauty Among the Ordinary Things of Nature 


WILLIAM ARMBRUSTER 


OW many of us have deplored the fate 

which has kept us from seeing the 

many grand sights and scenes of our 
own and other countries! We have read with 
pleasure of the grandeur of Niagara Falls and 
of the beauty of the Grand Cafions of Colorado 
and Arizona; we should love to hear the ocean 
roar against the rock-bound coast of Maine — 
the castles of the Rhine, the quaint cottages of 
the German peasants or the snow-capped moun- 
tain-peaks of the Alps are not things for us to see. 
We must content ourselves with reading about 
them or, perhaps, with hearing a good lecture 
on the subject. But actually to see them is not 
for those of us who cannot bear the expense ; 
some of us cannot leave our work or business, and 
some of us will not leave our families. What- 
ever may be the reason, if you belong to this 
class, I say, take heart. If you are a true ad- 
mirer of nature for nature’s sake, let me show 


you that the beauties of nature are all around 
you, and that if you seek, you will find. 

Being a lover of nature with an innate adimi- 
‘ation for the beautiful, [ have frowned, for many 
years, upon the fate that kept me from visiting 
the many places about which I had read so 
much. Some years ago the thought struck me 
that nature, in the distribution of her gifts, 
could not have been so partial as to have lavished 
all on other places and to have left nothing for 
the poor unfortunates who are forced to remain 
in and about New York. I started to seek 
and, with my camera as my companion, I was 
astounded at what I found. A new life was re- 
vealed to me. I seldom strayed more than 
twenty miles from home. I would always start 
on my little trips in the morning and return in 
the evening. And yet I found the beautiful 
and poetical abounding in profusion. Things 
that at first seemed ordinary now stood out 
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with true value and beauty. Some of the pic- 
tures that I procured with my camera, I may 
be pardoned for mentioning, were thought wor- 
thy of being hung, and held their own in the 
art-exhibits of this and other countries. 

One of my favorite spots is on the Bayonne 
shore of Newark Bay, near the Jersey City 
line, perhaps less than six miles from New 
York. At that point there is a large mass of 
rocks, said by scientists to have been carried 
there during the glacial period from the Pali- 
sades. Here would I sit or stand for hours. 
Some days I would watch the waves gently 
splash against the rocks, one following the other, 
each seeming to tell some tale of sadness, which 
would fill me with an agreeable melancholy. At 
other times I would find the water wild and tur- 
bulent, a veritable ocean, with wave after wave 
dashing against the rocks with tremendous fury, 
sending forth immense quantities of white spray. 
At such times I would be impressed with the 
power of nature and feel how weak we mor- 
tals really are. Here I have seen sunsets 
and moonlight-effects that have filled me with 
thoughts of the sublime. 

Close by Newark Bay shore, near the rocks I 
have just mentioned, is what is known as Cur- 
rie’s Woods. These woods, although near a big 
city, are in their natural and primitive state, 
with the exception of an occasional foot-beaten 
path, between oddly-shaped trees, which invite 
you to enter the picturesque interior. On misty 
days these paths assume a mysterious and at- 
mospheric perspective. At an entrance to one 
of these paths an old tree, with the bark partly 
gone and its life fast ebbing away, stands on 
guard like an old, weather-beaten sentinel. 

Late in the afternoon of a somewhat warm 
day early in October, while walking through 
a little country-town, called Union, near Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., I came across a simple little 
scene that made my heart throb with joy. 
Lounging under an old willow tree were several 
cows. Peace and quiet, as it were, pervaded 
everything. The cows, themselves, seemed to 
have entered into the spirit of the surroundings, 
for they almost slumbered. The very air seemed 
to feel the spell. I feasted my eyes on the 
scene before me, and had but one name for 
what I saw — repose. 

Another one of my favorite places for visita- 
tion is through the little towns and boroughs of 
the Orange Mountains. Here one will find in 


his walks winding country-roads, banked on 
both sides with trees of great variety, now and 
again a farm-house appearing, which would add 
to the picturesqueness of the view. 
scene I shall always remember. 


One such 
I was passing 


through the little town of Livingston. It had 
been raining all the afternoon and as evening 
approached it cleared and the sun, as it was set- 
ting, broke through the clouds, as if to bid 
good-by to the day. Presented before me was 
a winding country-road, on one side an old farm- 
house surrounded by numerous trees and the 
setting sun, peeping through the clouds, cast a 
parting glow over all. In a few moments all 
faded away and I involuntarily thought of a few 
lines from Gray’s elegy — 


** Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 


As one walks through this country, spurred on 
by the bracing mountain air, he will find many 
evidences of the work of nature in its various 
phases: hills with inviting paths between stately 
trees, a great variety of herbs and bushes and 
pretty little prattling streams. Recently, while 
in this country, passing through a little town 
or borough called Roseland, I was delighted to 
come across a flock of sheep. If there is any- 
thing in animal-life I like to study, it is sheep. 
I could watch them for hours. In all my trips I 
have seldom seen any of them, and they are 
such good subjects for the camera. 

I have mentioned a few of the places I have 
explored and some of the things seen, with the 
impressions created. I believe the beautiful and 
picturesque are to be found almost everywhere, 
if in our hearts we have the true love for such 
things. While they may not be the great things 
we had in mind, there will be sufficient in the 
little or ordinary things to fill us with love and 
admiration. A little mountain-stream will find 
in you, who are a true lover of the beautiful and 
poetic, a more responsive echo than the great 
Niagara will give to that soulless creature who 
visits that gorgeous sight for no other purpose 
than the fulfilment of fashion’s decree. 

And now it oceurs to me that it may be of 
some interest to know how I select my pictures 
and my manner of making them. To make 
good pictures, first of all one must study well 
the things he is going to take and then take 
them under the best conditions. ‘ Chance ”’ pic- 
tures, I believe, are seldom good ones. I take 
those things that appeal to me, and follow no 
hard rules of composition. I try to please my- 
self and make what I consider a simple and 
harmonious effect. 

The scene, “ A Mystic Path,” is a pretty bit 
of rough nature, not more than ten minutes’ 
walk from my home, which I had seen a score 
of times and studied and admired ; but I waited 
for a misty, almost foggy, day to get the atmos- 
pherie effect that I desired. If I had taken it 
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under ordinary conditions, it would have been a 
pretty but ordinary photograph. In focusing for 
landscape-work, I get the foreground sharp, with 
the middle-distance less sharp and the distance 
pretty well out of focus. I now find by “ stop- 
ping” to about 12 or 16,1 get a fairly sharp 
negative with the right kind of atmosphere, and 
good for all purposes. I give an exposure per- 
haps a little longer than required. And here 
let me say I have never used an exposure-meter 
and do not think I ever shall. I judge by the 
illumination on the ground-glass and other con- 
ditions, and do not experience much trouble in 
getting the right exposure. 

Having exposed the plate, I develop with a 
pyro-soda developer, which, to my mind, after 
trying many others, is the best. I start with a 
weak developer — about one-third the normal 
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strength — which I gradually strengthen to 
stronger than normal during the process of de- 
velopment. I endeavor to make strong negatives 
with good contrast, which I find best suited for 
the carbon process of printing which I use. 

I now come to what I consider the most im- 
portant factor for success in making pictures by 
the photographic process —the making of the 
print. I employ the carbon, or pigment process, 
and I think so much of this method that were 
I compelled to do without it I think I should 
give up photography entirely. I cannot under- 
stand why it is not more generally used by 
advanced photographers. Many seem to think 
it is something beyond their reach. And yet it 
is not so difficult as they imagine. It is true, 
one cannot grind out a dozen prints in so many 
minutes as can be done with the gaslight papers. 
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* The setting sun has left its colors bright 
To mingle with the darkening clouds of night.” 
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“‘ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight ” 


But who would not rather have one good car- 
bon print than scores, yes, hundreds, of the 
others? Just think of the results of the carbon- 
process — pictures in pigment, almost the same as 
if made with paint and brush; absolutely per- 
manent with almost no limit of choice of color ; 
and what a variety of supports to select from for 
holding the tissue, and how the proper selec- 
tion will harmonize with the finished print! But, 
best of all, you have with this process the print 
under entire control. You can with ease modify 
certain parts and strengthen others, as you may 
see fit. Perhaps a few remarks on the method 
I employ will not be amiss. I sensitize my 
tissue in a bichromate of potassium bath of about 
3% per cent strength, to which has been added 
one drop of ammonia to two ounces of bath. 
I perform this operation in a moderately warm 
room just about dusk. I immerse the pieces of 
tissue in the bath for two minutes, and then hang 
them up by one corner with a push-pin. I keep 
the room dark and find before I go to bed, or, 
in about four hours, the sheets of tissue are per- 
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fectly dry. These I place in a printing-frame, 
which I wrap in a piece of rubber-cloth (wrap- 
ping-paper will, I believe, do about as well) and 
store away in a dry place. The tissue stored 
this way I find will remain soluble for about 
five or six days. In printing I place from one 
to three sheets of thin, transparent celluloid 
between the negative and tissue. This gives the 
much-desired “roundness” and softness in the 
finished picture. What particularly appeals to 
me in the carbon-process is, as I have already 
mentioned, the great control in developing the 
print, and the ability to express one’s artistic 
taste and individuality. But enough of the car- 
bon-process. To those likely to be interested 
there are many good works available. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning that 
I owe a debt to the camera that I can never 
pay. Through its agency the latent love of 
nature within me has been brought out, and 
through its influence I have developed an admi- 
ration for the beautiful that might forever have 
been dormant. 
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Interiors in Natural Colors by Reflected Light 


H. F. PERKINS, Ph.D. 


the worker in color-photography obtains 

surprising results in the way of unex- 
pected tints in his photographs. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of pictures made by 
light which is largely reflected from a colored 
object. In fact, it is only such subjects as are 
photographed by the white light reflected from 
a partly clouded sky or from a background of 
perfectly neutral tone that are reproduced in, 
what may be said to be, absolutely true color. 

The worker in Autochrome or any of the 
other processes of photography in natural colors 
is often astonished to discover a prevailing tint 
of some distinct color over the whole or part 
of his picture. He failed to notice that there 
was any such tint present in the scene when he 
made his exposure. It is a question whether 
this is desirable or otherwise. Artists are often 
very much interested to discover this tendency 
in color-photographs, and express considerable 
astonishment that it is possible to obtain such 
an effect by the mechanical and chemical means 
at the disposal of the photographer. The 
painter seeks to impart to his portraits some 
suggestion of the colored light reflected from 
surrounding objects. This is particularly true 
of the Impressionist School, whose portraits 
often present a most unreal appearance when 
examined at close range, because of the splashes 
of peculiar tints — purples, greens, yellows — 
that appear on what is usually supposed to be 
the pink and white of a delicate complexion. 
It is necessary, of course, to view these portraits 
as the artist intended — from a distance. 

Is it desirable to obviate this tendency in the 
color-plate? In some instances the results are 
as unexpected and queer as in the above-men- 
tioned portraits. There are other cases, how- 
ever, in which it may be looked upon as 
distinctly an advantage to reproduce faithfully 
these, as one might say, overlaid tints. For in- 
stance, while some object to the distinct blue in 
the shadows of snow-pictures, to my mind this 
is by no means a fault, at least if the blue is 
not exaggerated. As will be pointed out later, 
exaggerated color-effects are sometimes ob- 
tained by faulty technic; but it is not of this 
that I am speaking. 

Whenever the overlaid tint is too strong to 
suit the taste of the artist, it may be counter- 
acted in one of several ways. The class of 


[ is a well-known fact that occasionally 


photographs in which this objection may arise 
may be placed in two groups: (I) indoor- 
pictures and (II) forest-scenes. 


I. Indoor-Photographs 


The fact that the Autochrome plate requires 
from twenty to sixty times the exposure neces- 
sary to make ordinary pictures in black and 
white, seems to some beginners in color-photo- 
graphy a serious obstacle to the photographing 
of interiors. They are disposed to think an 
interior of a dimly-lighted building, as a cathe- 
dral — which would require with an ordinary 
plate some hours to photograph — would not be a 
suitable subject for the Autochrome. They ques- 
tion whether so dimly lighted an object would 
make any impression on a color-plate, no matter 
how long the exposure. This is not a treatise 
on exposures ; but it may be proper to call at- 
tention to the fact that in spite of the above- 
mentioned difficulty, by using as large a stop 
and as fast a lens as possible, the use of the 
Autochrome plate is by no means out of the 
question, although exposures of half a day are 
not to be regarded as too long for certain cases. 
This may, however, be shortened by a prelim- 
inary treatment of the plate, with a “ hyper- 
sensitizer,” which allows the substitution of a 
much lighter screen, thereby reducing the ex- 
posure to one-fourth. 

Such ordinary interior-subjects as the rooms 
of a private house, decorated interiors in public 
buildings, churches, ete., are well within the 
range of the Autochromist, and a great deal of 
work has been done by novices as well as by 
expert photographers in interior-photography in 
colors. The most natural subject for the ordi- 
nary worker to select, in practising with color- 
photography, seems to be in many cases the 
indoor-portrait. This he soon discards as im- 
practicable, owing to the fact that he spoils his 
plates by too short exposure, or else the sitter 
rebels at the length of time he (or she) is re- 
quired to remain motionless with unchanging 
expression in front of the lens. The photo- 
grapher next proceeds to try exposures of inte- 
riors of rooms with or without some friends or 
members of his family introduced for the pur- 
pose of giving the “human touch.” He soon 
decides that, for best results, he had better elim- 
inate the figures, and thenceforth finds much 
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enjoyment in the photographing of ordinary 
rooms of pleasing color-scheme. It is well 
worth while to experiment with color-plates in 
the effort to get pleasing color-combinations in 
interiors. As in the case of most subjects, the 
addition of the colors to a photograph of an in- 
terior imparts a richness and character to it 
that would otherwise be lacking, and this is 
often just what is needed to make the picture. 
Views that would be flat and uninteresting in 
monotone become bright and worth while in 
Autochrome, even though the colors are not 
brilliant. The more pleasing effects are, some- 
times, produced from the low-toned composi- 
tions; but to this end the harmony of colors 
must be well carried out. Distracting notes are 
the more glaring if they appear in the midst of 
a quiet setting. On the other hand, interiors 
that would be reproduced in the ordinary way 
as a meaningless jumble of light and shade 
may be reduced in the color-picture to a less 
discordant composition by reason of the ad- 
dition of the new element. The colors may 
be, in other words, in pleasing combination in a 
room or other apartment that has little to com- 
mend it in the massing of light and shade, and 
this is the more easily believed when one re- 
members that rooms are generally furnished 
with a view to the color-effect as the most im- 
portant if not the only important consideration. 
The difficulty with which we are here to deal 
arises from the strangely altered colors of the 
objects in the interior when photographed by 
light from some colored reflecting-surface. The 
most common instance of this effect comes, per- 
haps, from the proximity of another building 
to the windows of the apartment to be depicted. 
If the light that enters the room be entirely or 
in part reflected from a red brick wall, for ex- 
ample, there is no question but the picture will 
show the tinge of red over its entire surface, 
and this may be a serious detriment if there be 
paintings, tapestries, etc., included in the field 
of vision. Obviously, then, any strongly colored 
object in the neighborhood of anything it is 
desired to photograph will impart some of its 
color to the picture. Only light from a white 
source — clouds, walls or hangings — can then 
be used, if one must get perfectly accurate ren- 
dering of the colors of the interior. 
_ But this white source of light is not always 
easy to get. The red brick wall, or one of as 
objectionable a hue, may be immovable. Or 
we may have to copy in colors a painting be- 
tween the windows of a room the opposite wall 
of which is permanently decorated in yellow, 
green or blue, which the owner prefers not to have 
whitewashed. The first thing to do then is to 


Select the Best Available Light 


By choosing the right time of day and the 
most favorable intensity of outdoor light, it 
may be possible to reduce, if not remove, the 
objectionable over-tint. The brick wall may 
catch the sunlight before noon and flood the 
apartment with ruddy rays, whereas, after 
luncheon, a visit to the place would reveal the 
fact that now the main source of illumination 
is the blue sky. The blue might be as bad for 
the complexion of the picture as the red, and in 
that case waiting until a day when light clouds 
give us a flood of white light for our picture 
would help us to obtain exactly the right color- 
effect. By studying the conditions, an exacting 
piece of photographing may be handled with 
this one very important matter out of the way 
of success. After a little experience, one will 
discover that, as in the case of the blue shadows 
on snow which one never sees until he tries to 
see them because the brain makes adjustments 
to the images cast upon the retina, we know 
snow is white, so we see it white even when it 
is blue. The same holds true for all objects 
with which we are at all familiar; but one soon 
becomes able to detect the over-tones of color 
as the musician does those in a musical note. 
It must be clearly understood that the tints, 
which we are sometimes astonished to find in 
a finished color-photograph, were there and 
perfectly visible to the eye when the exposure 
was made. The camera and the color-plate do 
not record any color that was not discernible 
to the eye in the scene before the lens. 


Arrangement of the Colored Objects in the 
Room 


It is a temptation to enter into a discourse 
upon the subject of the composition of the color- 
photograph. There, again, we should be di- 
gressing unpardonably, so let it suffice to say 
that it is sometimes possible to work wonders 
with an interior that, at first, seemed to be a 
hopeless jangle of colors, by a judicious elimina- 
tion and rearrangement of the elements in the 
composition. It certainly devolves upon the 
photographer to do what he can in this direc- 
tion, and not supinely accept the situation just 
because there happens to be a hanging or a 
vase that spoils the effect. Out with it! 

In this same connection, it is remarkable how 
much a picture, otherwise devoid of character, 
may be brightened up by the introduction of a 
touch of color — a few flowers or a bit of porce- 
lain — but this must be done cautiously. Simply 
to add a splash of bright color without regard 
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to its blending in the whole scheme may be 
exactly the wrong thing. And you cannot paint 
it out very well if you subsequently decide that 
you do not care for the effect. 


Colored Hangings 


If the walls of a room from which comes the 
illumination that is responsible for the false 
color in the picture be covered with some mate- 
rial of the complimentary hue, the difficulty may 
be overcome. This isin any event an interesting 
field for experimentation. Of course, the same 
result may be obtained by covering a window 
with muslin or other thin, colored fabric, pro- 
viding ‘it is an outside object, such as our red 
wall, that was making the trouble. It is re- 
markable how it helps in making portraits to 
use reflectors which have a pink tint, particu- 
larly for elderly persons or those with a pale 
complexion. And the same help may be pro- 
cured in the overcoming of troublesome over- 
tints in interiors. 


Colored Cover-Glass 


One of the most satisfactory methods of 
counteracting the difficulty under consideration 
is that of using for a cover-glass a tinted gelatine 
plate. The ordinary plate is fixed, washed and 
dried, and then stained in any good aniline 
dye. I have found that it requires little skill 
or experience to obtain most excellent results in 
this way. If, for instance, the picture shows 
a bluish tinge, a cover-glass stained for ten 
minutes in a weak solution of eosine in water 
or in orange dye greatly diluted will be found 
to neutralize the blue. If the first cover pre- 
pared is not stained deeply enough, no harm is 
done. Try again. It will be necessary to do 
some experimenting to master this method; 
but as most of the dyes used will color the gela- 
tine film progressively, successive immersions in 
a weak solution can be made to produce the 
desired result. Diamond dyes will be found as 
satisfactory as any for this work. 


II. Forest Interiors 


So far as my experience goes, I have been led 
to consider it very fortunate that the color-plate 
renders with such astonishing faithfulness the 
light-effects produced in the woods. The golden 
warmth of the autumnal tints, the delicate 
greens of early spring, the brilliant emerald of 
summer — one would scarcely sacrifice the won- 
derful quality of the light at such times. In- 


deed, he is only too glad of the opportunity to 
enhance the beauty of his woods-pictures by the 


use of a method that will reproduce these effects. 
Some of the most beautiful Autochromes that it 
has been my pleasure to see have owed their 
charm to this subtle quality. Should the illumi- 
nation be from too vividly colored a source, 
however, the use of the remedies suggested for 
interiors within doors is for the most part im- 
possible. One could hardly hang up enough 
violet-dyed muslin to make much impression 
upon a woods-interior over-green from the 
leaves above. In such case, then, it becomes 
necessary to make use of the last-mentioned 
method — the dyed cover, unless the photo- 
grapher finds it possible to select the time of 
day or the condition of the sky for his exposure 
in such a way as to obviate the trouble. 

In this matter of the tinted cover-glass, there 
is here an opportunity for the ambitious experi- 
menter to produce highly interesting effects 
when there is no fault in his picture which needs 
treatment. For the sake of modifying the color- 
effect in the finished picture, he may try his 
hand at all sorts of tinting. It must be said by 
way of warning, however, that it takes a very 
careful and clever counterfeiter to produce re- 
sults that do not give him away unless he con- 
tents himself with merely modifying, neutraliz- 
ing or emphasizing the tone already present in 
the plate. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that 
there is no little opportunity for individual 
work and experimentation in the field of color- 
photography. This field is so new, and so few 
of the methods used by workers in the black 
and white are applicable in color-work, that 
there is plenty of chance for the ingenious ama- 
teur to try his hand at the devising of new 
methods of practice. The results will not be 
good in every instance, of course ; but despite the 
fact that the plates are rather expensive, and 
likely to remain so by reason of the exacting con- 
ditions of manufacture, one is strongly tempted to 
see what can be done in the way to obtain the 
results that he desires in the quality and quan- 
tity and distribution of the colors in his picture. 
It is only by the exercise of the personal in- 
ventiveness and artistic sense of the individual 
worker that results can be obtained that may 
justify our placing color-photography in the 
list of the arts rather than styling it a mere 
craft. 


THE triumph of the photographer’s art is to 
know how, when and where to seize that aspect 
of light which, transitory and actual, is at the 
same time permanent, characteristic and truth- 
ful. — EF. L. C. Morse. 
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F you are fortunate enough to have around 

the house a new baby (one with a little of 

the newness worn off will do) and a new 
camera, or any baby and any camera, then I 
hope to interest you in my story. If you have 
a baby and no camera, then I plead with you to 
read it for your present and future pleasure. If 
you have neither baby nor camera — well, pass 
on to the next article. 

I started with a very happy combination — 
a three weeks old baby and a seven-year-old, 
posteard-size, roll-film camera. The baby was 
not too young to be successfully photographed, 
and the camera was old enough for me to be 
fairly well acquainted with it and to know 
just what I could and could not make it do. 
Once started, the opportunities presented them- 
selves more and more often. I did not try to 
follow in the footsteps of one well-known writer 
for the photographic magazines whose son, at 
seven or eight years of age, had been snapped 
several thousand times. But I believe that I 
did add a little to the film-manufacturers’ profits. 

Most of my pictures were taken on a porch, 
facing south, where there was always good re- 
flected, but not dazzling, light. Here a rug or 
piece of carpet could be laid and baby-girl could 
roll or crawl around to her heart’s content while 
I could await the most opportune moment. 

Just here I might outline a scheme I worked 
out to catch the always-moving baby in proper 
focus. At one end of the porch, along the edge, 
I made a crayon-mark, at which point I stood 
to take the pictures. At the opposite end of 
the porch I set marks at 6, 8 and 10 feet 
from the first mark. The mother would then 
put the baby down at the far end of the porch, 
beyond the three marks, and as she crawled or 
moved towards me, I focused the camera on 
one of the marks and snapped the shutter as the 
baby passed it. This scheme never lost me an 
exposure on account of the picture being out of 
focus. 

One of my earliest and most highly-prized 
pictures is one in which baby was making double- 
quick time on “all fours.” This particular 
baby, named Dorothy, crawled on hands and 


‘Photograph the Baby. 
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feet, never on knees, and the picture on “all 
fours” never fails to bring a smile, no matter 
how often shown. 

I made it a rule, during baby’s first year, to 
get two or three exposures every Sunday and 
holiday, because the little ones progress so fast 
during this period. After the first year one 
good picture a month will be quite sufficient. 

While talking with a friend a short time ago he 
said he had trouble to get his “ young hopeful ” 
to sit quiet long enough to be properly posed. 
I told him my experience had been that babies 
were not intended to be quiet, except when 
asleep. I never had much trouble to get 
“poses”? because, whenever baby was near, my 
camera was also at hand, open and ready. 
Then, when baby, in her play, assumed a pretty 
pose, I snapped it at once. One picture, show- 
ing baby climbing up at a rubber-tree, I sent to 
one of the photographic magazines for criticism. 
It was reproduced in its columns with the state- 
ment that the posing and composition were ex- 
cellent. Asa matter of fact, it was a hurried 
snap without any attempt whatever at composition. 
At another time I was trying to get a picture of 
baby in a waste-basket, and was having only 
partial success because the baby’s mother would 
not step out of the picture for fear the basket 
would tip over. At last she did move away 
a few feet, and just what mother feared really 
happened — the basket and baby fell over on the 
rug. And, oh, what a commotion! Mother 
saw her duty, but I saw only another fine oppor- 
tunity, and duty had to take a back seat for one- 
fiftieth of a second. The resulting picture will 
be prized for years to come. 

And then there is baby’s first tooth; at one 
year old; first steps; the first Christmas, sur- 
rounded with toys; examining daddy’s vest- 
pocket camera; in the crib in the morning ; eat- 
ing breakfast in the high-chair; the first dip at 
the seashore, and innumerable others. All these 
will be highly prized and looked upon, almost 
with reverence, when baby is a young lady. 

Perhaps a few suggestions as to equipment 
might be pertinent. Of course, there is an end- 


less line of cameras from which to select ; but for 
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this class of work, if it can be afforded, the re- 
flex-type is, in my opinion, the best, as the pic- 
ture can be seen full size up to the moment of 
exposure. Another point in its favor is that this 
type of camera usually is equipped with a lens of 
such large aperture — F/4.5 or F/5.6 — that 
snapshots inside the house are possible. I have 
used a 3A Six-Three Kodak with much success, 
and in good light I have used the Vest-Pocket 
Kodak and Brownie. The new Autographic 
Kodak should prove of value in this work. Child- 
pictures should be labeled with the date of taking 
or the age of the child directly on the negative 
at the time of making the exposure, thus elimi- 
nating all possible chance of mistakes. An album 
is a necessity if you wish to keep your prints in 
proper sequence or from being scattered among 
fond relatives. The portrait-attachment I have 
found useful at times, but it has one disadvan- 
tage — the figure must be at a certain measured 
distance from the lens. It is difficult to use, 
therefore, when baby will not stay “put.” I 
have obtained very good results at 6 and 8 feet, 
without a portrait-attachment, and at these dis- 
tances one gets fairly large figures without so 
much danger of being out of focus. For indoor- 
pictures it is sometimes necessary to use the 
flashlight and for this purpose I found the Cay- 
wood lamp with prepared cartridges to answer 
very satisfactorily. The camera may be placed 


on a tripod and, with shutter-release in one hand 
and flashlamp in the other, baby may be watched 
for the desired expression or action and snapped 
instantly. Flashsheets take an appreciable length 
of time to burn and there is almost always some 
movement of the lively subject. 


Of course, I do not mean to urge that ama- 
teur pictures should supplant entirely professional 
portraits. Periodical visits to a studio are desir- 
able. But if you wish to fill in the gaps be- 
tween studio-portraits, if you wish to perpetuate 
baby just as the little cherub plays around the 
home every day +—those intimate likenesses of 
sweet, innocent, care-free childlife which no 
studio-picture can equal —take a day off oceca- 
sionally and with your own little camera get 
some pictures over which you can muse when 
baby has long since forgotten childish things and, 
perhaps, left your fireside for another. 

Do not torture your mind in quest of abstract 
beauty ; be content with the beauty that is in a 
landscape or an attitude. Be sincere. Sincerity 
is easily said, but is not easily practised. In- 
numerable lessons learned are in its way. What 
one feels is altered in its instantaneous expres- 
sion by what one has read or admired elsewhere. 
If one imagine that resemblance in portraits be 
absolute and uniform, how mistaken the idea is! 
The same subject may serve for radically different 
portraits, all relatively truthful. A portrait re- 
flects its creator as much as its theme. There 
are psychological portraits in which every trait 
is subordinated to moral expression ; there are 
mundane portraits which are clear and expres- 
sive, but less profound than graceful ; there are 
portraits expressive without familiarity, indi- 
vidual and vivid, but generalized in careful regard 
to form. To question humbly and resolutely the 
human face is the only way of obtaining what 
modern writers call human documents. There 
never was another way. — David de La Gamme. 
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Illustration by the Author 


A busy boy, below, you see 
Developing a mystery; 

The plate, as blank as paper white, 
Of detail shows no hint or sight; 
But soon the image starts to grow 
With misty shadows forming slow. 
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At first there is a tiny spot, 

And then another little dot. 

With, here and there, a patch of shade 
Which soon a magic change has made; 
The blank has fled and, in its place, 

A negative has grown a-pace. 
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Then if the work is done aright, 
And printed by a proper light, 

A perfect print will soon express 
True form from masses meaningless; 
Where hidden beauty, shy, reposed 
A finished picture is disclosed. 
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And boys are like our hero's plate, 
On which we flash the light of fate ; 
More sensitive to wrong or right 
Than silvered surface to the light; 
The brain of childhood grasps secure 
The daily lessons they endure. 


) So flash with care the guiding ray, (i 
WS The pliant mind will full repay; Wee 
i Each lesson, taught with patient care, 6 
x Will find a firm impression there, ( 
"an And, as the negative began, SK 
(i The child develops to the — man. 0) 
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EDITORIAL 


Photography in War 
HATEVER may be the motive for mak- 


ing X-ray examinations of cargoes des- 
tined for European belligerents, the results 
exemplify the efticiency and trustworthiness of 
that branch of photography. Although in the 
case of the steamer Dacia nothing of a com- 
promising nature appears to have been discov- 
ered, radiographic scrutiny was more productive 
in connection with the cargo of the Cretie which 
left New York February 16. Here, each of the 
one hundred and seventy-eight bales of cotton- 
waste which composed the cargo was found to 
contain about four pounds of contraband rubber. 
The consignment was left on the dock. Thus 
what was until recently an aid to medical sur- 
gery and a boon to humanity, particularly in the 
field-hospital, has also developed into an agency 
for the detection of imposture. 
To what other strategical uses photography 
may be applied, is illustrated by a war-episode 
described elsewhere in this issue. 


Deception in Photographic Supplies 


MONG the things that the honest business- 

man fears most is unfair competition —- 
tricks of the trade. The daily press is con- 
stantly exposing swindles which, despite their 
age, are practised with astonishing ease upon 
unsuspecting people ; indeed, unless a person is 
perpetually on his guard, he is sure to be im- 
posed upon in one way or another. Safeguards, 
in the form of laws, penalties, guaranties and 
warnings, are excellent, so long as they are kept 
in mind; but there comes a moment when vigi- 
lance relaxes, and then assiduous imposture 
scores a point. Despite these precautions, how- 
ever, there are occasional lapses which are due 
as much to the unbounded faith of the consumer 
in the integrity of the product as to the personal 
dishonesty of the manufacturer. The prudent 
housewife or housekeeper keeps a watchful eye 
on the grocer, the milkman and the baker, so 
that the commodities, in quantity and quality, 
shall be up to the standard. She takes nothing 
for granted. There is always a chance for an 


error, particularly during the course of the 
delivery. 

Consumers of photographic material, fortu- 
nately, have little cause to complain of inferiority 


or of shortage ; for the photographic industry — 
as Puoto-Era has always maintained — is 
characterized by high and uniform standards of 
production and exemplary business-methods. 

Although the famous dryplate swindle of 
about thirty years ago — when, by means of 
sample boxes filled with plates of a standard 
make a spurious manufacturer marketed success- 
fully twelve thousand dollars’ worth of dryplates 
coated with a silverless emulsion — has never 
been rivaled, an attempt is made occasionally to 
introduce a product of inferior merit. But as 
it is visible results that count in photographic 
practice, the sale of such goods rarely gets be- 
yond the preliminary stage. 

In view of the virtually uniform superiority 
of photographic material nowadays, it probably 
never occurs to a consumer to count the number 
of sheets that compose a gross or a dozen pack- 
ages of printing-paper, or to verify the contents 
of a box of dryplates. And we doubt very 
much that there are many photographers who 
examine the quantity of a chemical product con- 
tained in a one-ounce bottle or a one-pound can. 
Nevertheless, if a one-ounce can of pyro, for 
instance, should happen to contain much less 
than the required amount, namely, four hundred 
and thirty-seven and one-half grains, and the de- 
ficient quantity be used to form a stock-solution, 
there is likely to be a disturbance in the devel- 
oping-process. It might, perhaps, be argued 
that it is well occasionally to test the specified 
weight of the contents of a standard package ; 
for if there be a shortage — doubtless due to 
carelessness in packing — it should at once be 
reported to the dealer, and the error corrected 
to avert inconvenience to other consumers. 

In the case of magnesium flashpowder, a very 
important commodity, short weight would be of 
less consequence, save that a one-half ounce box 
should contain at least two hundred and forty 
grains, that being the minimum quantity estab- 
lished by custom — as the result of competition 
among the several manufacturers. To be sure, 
flashpowder, even pure magnesium, being classed 
as a chemical, can be sold according to avoirdu- 
pois weight — four hundred and thirty-seven and 
one-half grains to the ounce — but it would be 
unbusinesslike for the maker to do this. All the 
same, no maker of this article has a legal right 
to place in the container one grain less than 
what the label calls for. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to ya? ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A 


Prizes 


Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the wimner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ERA, or in books. 
If preferred, the wimer of a first prize may have a solid 
silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


First Prize: 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 


2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
is sent with the data. 


4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 


dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 


the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 


6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Winter-Scenes 
Closed Jan. 31, 1915 


Awards - 


First Prize: Dr. F. F. Sornberger. 

Second Prize: Henry J. Schulz. 

Third Prize: Foreman Hanna. 

Honorable Mention: Lester ©. Anderson, Henry H. 
Blank, Guy W. Boeché, H. L. Bradley, Ward E. Bryan, 
R. A. Buchanan, Arthur H. Campbell, Henry J. Sihler, 
A. B. Hargett, Thurston Hatcher, Esther Heacock, Will 
G. Helwig, Charles H. Hughes, D. Edward Jones, F. 
W. Kent, G. P. Kimberly, Aug. G. Koehler, K. H. Lud- 
wig, A. B. Mears, Alexander Murray, Louis R. Murray, 
Charles H. Partington, Richard Pertuch, C. B. Sanford, 
Harry L. Standley, W. A. Ward, E. H. Wendell, Belle 
M. Whitson, Wm. J. Wilson, R. A. Worstace, Raymond 
S. Wright. 

Special commendation is due the following workers for 
meritorious prints: Floyd Nash Ackley, James H. 
Andrew, Fred C. Babeock, Edward T. Barnes, F. E. 
Bronson, Adéle Brush, C. W. Davidson, C. S. Dickinson, 
Albert C. Ferry, F. E. Gustafson, Kenneth Hartley, 
Bertram Hawley, Ethel J. Heath, Alice M. Hobson, 
The Howes, Franklin I. Jordan, Carl Kattelmann, J. A. 
Kielty, Chas. B. Klais, Howard Lindsey, ©. A. E. Long, 
Wm. Ludlum, Jr., Walter Magnuson, H. J. Osterhoudt, 
J. W. Ostrander, Irvin Peter, Walter S. Pollak, W. P. 
Potter, Edwin A. Roberts, Eda Bowers-Robinson, Oskar 
Sauer, John O. Scudder, H. G. Smieding, D. Vincent 
Smith, Stanley Stevens, R. P. Wells, Alice Willis, F. W. 
Wisman, B. L. Wright. 


Subjects for Competition 


“Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 
“Interiors with Figures.” Closes April 30. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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THE MORNING-TRAIN 


DR. F. F. SORNBERGER 


FIRST PRIZE — WINTER-SCENES 


Street-Scenes — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes May 31, 1915 


STREETS, like the poor, we have always with us, and it 
is a good test of artistic perception to be able to isolate 
the picturesque from the commonplace and produce a real 
picture. 

Even when taking “* just a street °° — two rows of build- 
ings with a roadway between — there is opportunity for 
choice of viewpoint and of lighting. Such a view taken 
from the middle of the road with the sun behind you will 
be a mere map —a series of straight lines converging on 
a central point, having no pictorial value. The same view 
taken later in the day when the buildings on one side of 
the street are in shadow themselves and cast long, lumi- 
nous shadows across the roadway and even upon the illumi- 
inated fronts of the houses opposite, will be a very different 
subject. The point of a view should be a little to one side 
of the center so that the lines will not be so evenly balanced 
on each side and the vanishing-point should be about 
one-third the width of the print from one side. A good 
point of vantage is at a cross street. Then a side- and end- 
view of the houses in the foreground may be obtained. 

If the sky-line is irregular, broken by church-spires or 
other prominent objects, so much the better, only see that 
they are well placed and that they are all included — not 
cut off at the top. 

When people are passing continually in the street it is 
sometimes hard to decide on the right moment for expo- 
sure ; but if a time is chosen when no one is very close to 
the camera and when the chief movement is in a line with 
it rather than across the field of view, no great harm will 
be done by movement. 


As in all work when architectural lines are of impor- 
tance, care must be taken to have the camera absolutely 
level or distortion will occur. If the camera must be 
tipped slightly upward to include a tall building or spire, 
the swing-back should be used to correct the tip of the 
camera and make all parts of the plate equally distant 
from the object. 

But to the keen observer the life of the streets is more 
interesting than the streets themselves. 

To one in a foreign land — interesting as the historic 
buildings and quaint architecture may be—it is the 
street-life, the novel customs and costumes that are most 
absorbing of all. The old “ fish wives ” on the streets of 
Glasgow ; the flock of goats with their herdsmen in the 
villages of Tyrol; the jaunting-cars of Ireland, and the 
wine-carts of Roman Campagne — these are the things 
that embody the life of the country and linger in the 
memory. 

Here in America things of the sort are so familiar to 
us that their significance is lost and we pass them by un- 
noticed. It often takes a stranger’s eye to detect the 
possibilities all about us. 

Ours is such a polyglot civilization that it is hard to put 
one’s finger on those things which are purely American in 
significance. The most picturesque figures of our streets 
are not infrequently the Italian hand-organ-grinder, the 
Trish ditch-digger and the street-venders of various na- 
tionalities. 

Here in New England one can come as near to finding 
aborigines as anywhere in the country, possibly. Back 
in the country-towns, although the open market is no 
longer held, there are still times like Town-Meeting-Day 
when the streets are full of interesting types. A group 
of men from the farms in heated argument in front of the 
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CHEROKEE ROAD AT NIGHT 


HENRY J. SCHULZ 


SECOND PRIZE — WINTER-SCENES 


“ general ” store, or wrangling over a load of produce; a 
herd of cattle being driven through the streets, or a troop 
of school-children with books and dinner-pails — all are 
good material for pictures of lasting interest, for this class 
of subject is more rarely seen now, and your farmer's 
wife is already quite as likely to bring her eggs to market 
by automobile as any other way. 

The older New England cities offer many possibili- 
ties. Such old shipping- and fishing-centers as Salem and 
Gloucester are full of quaint old doorways and houses that 
are of great interest, and the streets near the water fur- 
nish a wealth of * local color” by way of fishermen, net- 
menders, rope-makers and such — all redolent of the sea 
and its fish! Boston itself is one of the most “ old 
worldly ” of our American cities, and in the older part are 
many narrow, winding, hilly streets that make excellent 
picture-material in themselves, and form picturesque set- 
tings for groups of newsboys, street-pedlers or other 
familiar figures. 

When we come to New York we have a totally differ- 
ent problem. Here is pure Americanism in architecture, 
and in people —all the nations of the globe! The 
shadows are deep in its caiions of streets between its 
towering, sun-lit cliffs of buildings, and exposures must 
be lengthened accordingly. In the crowded streets of the 
* East-Side,”” what may one not find of pathos and humor ? 
Here are representatives of every nation under the sun. 
The dark-skinned, curly-haired, beautiful children of 
Italy — fit models for the little “St. John” —are play- 
ing at marbles in the gutter. Then there is the Ghetto 


where the signs over the stores are in Hebrew, as is 
the newspaper the boys are selling at the corners. Here 
the pawn-shop and old-clothes dealer flourish and display 
their wares on the sidewalk. 

There are pictures wherever one turns, but it behooves 
one not to make too great a display of the camera, or all 
the natural, unconscious poses will vanish, and in all prob- 
ability the artist will find himself the center of an in- 
terested and clamorous crowd. Their only English 
vocabulary seems sometimes to be that of the European 
child on his native heath, Pho-tee-grarf! Mo’-nee ! — 
the inevitable greeting to an American with a camera. 

The dweller on the Pacific coast has the picturesque 
Chinaman as an interesting model. The open shops and 
foreign wares of ** Chinatown ” make it admirable material 
for pictures, and * John” himself is always interesting to 
Occidentals. 

In the South there is always the picturesque negro — 
a never-ending delight to the pictorialist. The women 
with their bundles of washing on their turbaned heads, 
the men in their queer donkey-carts, and the little woolly 
pickaninnies — all are legitimate prey; but here also one 
must be a little wary for the negro is not always so 
willing to be pictured and may vanish indoors with the 
parting announcement, * We ain’t no circus to have our 
picters took ! 

But the life of the streets is interesting not merely in 
summer sunshine. The driving wind and snow of winter 
have a charm all their own and may be very successfully 
depicted. The wind-driven garments of the humans and 
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DESOLATION 


FORMAN HANNA 


THIRD PRIZE — WINTER-SCENES 


the cowering horses under the lash of the storm tell their 
own story very convincingly. 

The wet streets after, or during, a summer-rain are 
also splendid material, with the reflection in the wet 
pavements, and if they be taken at night the street-lights, 
with their wavering reflections, add greatly to the effect. 

As to the most suitable equipment, each worker will 
wish to determine that for himself ; but, generally speak- 
ing, for architectural work a tripod-camera of the * view ” 
type with a rectilinear lens of good depth of focus at 
large apertures is very desirable. For the catching of 
natural groups, by the way, the hand-camera is almost a 
necessity, and the less conspicuous the better. 

A certain instinct for good composition will help one to 
determine the proper arrangement for these unpremedi- 
tated groups and will release the shutter at the strategic 
moment. It is surprising how well the figures will fall 
into line at times — far better than hired models could be 
posed — while another time it may take long, patient 
waiting for anything worth while to evolve. Let us have 
our eyes open for the possibilities of our home-streets. 

KATHERINE BinGHam. 


The Swing-Back 


PERHAPS the uses of the swing-back, as the movable 
back of cameras of the “ view” type is called, may seem 
a little mysterious to the novice with that style of equip- 
ment, but it is in reality most simple. 

Its greatest service, perhaps, is in taking tall build- 
ings. If you ever tried to take a church with a high 
spire, perhaps you remember the difficulties. The camera 
is set up, the best viewpoint having been carefully deter- 
mined, and the image on the ground-glass hopefully ex- 
amined. Alas, the top half of the spire does not appear! 
Pick up the camera and retreat as far as the buildings 
behind you will allow. Another examination, but still no 


top to the spire and a lot of undesirable foreground ; raise 


the lens-board as high as possible, still too low. Noth- 
ing to do but tip the camera up a little. Ah, yes — there 
it comes — but, alas — see how the lines slant! The sides 


of the building are no longer parallel with the sides of 
the plate, but converge towards the top, and the top of 
the steeple, although visible, is sadly out of focus. Now 
is the time for your swing-back. Stand back and look at 
your camera from one side. See how much nearer to the 
building the bottom of the plate is than the top. There 
is where the trouble lies. Now loosen the screw on the 
left and turn the right hand one until the plate stands 
perpendicular and parallel to the walls of the building, 
and the image on the ground-glass will be better. 

Although this is the chief use of the swing-back, it is 
by no means the only one. In portraiture, for instance, 
where a seated figure is to be taken with a short-focus 
lens, the distortion of knees or hands is sometimes quite 
apparent. This is, of course, from the same cause. The 
knees are nearer the plate than the head and shoulders, 
and this time the plate is to be tipped out of the perpen- 
dicular line, bringing the top nearer the sitter and letting 
the bottom recede, thus evening up both size and focus. 

There is also a lateral movement of the back, but one 
seldom finds need to use that. If one were taking, say, a 
group of people and it seemed necessary that those on one 
side be at a greater distance from the camera than those 
on the other, this lateral swing might be used to shorten 
the distance on one side and increase it on the other. 


Easily Distinguished 


HisBarp was exhibiting his picture to a charming girl. 

* This one,” he said, handing her a picture, “is my 
photograph taken with two French poodles. Can you 
recognize me ? 

“ Why. yes, certainly.” she replied, looking at it in- 
tently. * You are the one with the hat on.’”’— Youth’s 
Companion. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


IN THE BLIZZARD 


RAYMOND 8S. WRIGHT 


HONORABLE MENTION — WINTER-SCENES 


Combined Developers for Many Purposes 
II. — Duratol-Hydro 


DvuRATOL, one of the newest of the coal-tar develop- 
ers, is used only in combination with hydroquinone. 
While it differs but slightly in its chemical composition 
from metol, its action is considerably different in that 
when combined with hydroquinone fogging seems to be 
almost impossible. It is non-poisonous ; it brings out de- 
tail as well as pyro, gives good density without blocking 
the highlights, keeps well in solution both before and 
after use, works equally well on plates, films and papers, 
is excellently adapted to tank-development. It permits 
the use of a large percentage of hydroquinone, which is 
very cheap, and it does a very large amount of work. 
The following formula is suitable for plates, films, lan- 
tern-slides, gaslight and bromide papers : 


40 ounces 

15 grains 
1 ounce 
2 ounces 

75 grains 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ................... 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ................. 
Hydroquinone 


Dissolve the Duratol in 32 ounces of warm water, 
about 120 degrees Fahr. Do not use water that is 


hard. If boiling does not soften it, use rain or distilled 
water. Mix the sodas dry and add them to this solu- 
tion. If they are added separately, a precipitate will 


result. Then add the hydroquinone, which will dissolve 
quickly. Allow the developer to cool to about 70 de- 
grees, then filter, if desired, through absorbent-cotton or 
filter-paper, and make up the volume to 40 ounces by 
adding more water. 

Used full strength, plates and films develop in 5 to 8 
minutes. The factor is 9 to 15, according to the density 
and contrast desired. A small factor may well be 
adopted for portrait-work and all subjects requiring 
delicacy and softness, and a large factor for landscapes 
and other subjects in which more vigor is wanted. 

For tank-development, take 1 part stock-developer 
and 3 parts water. The time will be 30 minutes at 65 
degrees Fahr. For fast plates and films, increase the 
time of development about one-fourth. 

If to that portion of the stock-solution which is re- 
served for developing plates and films a solution of 
acetone sulphite be added, the keeping-qualities of the 
developer are further increased and the fogging-ten- 
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A COUNTRY-ROAD IN WINTER 


dency of time-expired or faulty emulsions are consider- 
ably restrained. This fogging-propensity, which is too 
often erroneously ascribed to the developer, is enhanced 
by diluting the developer ; hence the advantage of using 
acetone sulphite for tank-work. Prepare the solution by 
dissolving 1 ounce of acetone sulphite in 7 ounces of cold 
water, and add 14% fluid ounces to each 40 ounces of 
D. Q. stock-developer. 

‘or gaslight and bromide papers the stock-developer 
is used full strength; the amount of potassium bromide 
solution, 10 per cent, depending upon the tones desired 
and the particular emulsion in use. In general : 


For blue-black tones, omit bromide. 
For platinum-blacks, add 1 drop of bromide to each 
2 ounces of developer. 
For warmer blacks, add 4 to 8 drops of bromide to 
each ounce of developer. 
For sepias by the sulphide process, omit bromide. 
For sepias by the hypo-alum process, add 4 to 8 drops 
of bromide to each ounce of developer. 
Development of papers will vary from *4 to 2 minutes 
in duration, according to the brand, thus affording great 
control in development. Rinse prints before fixing, or 
use an acid short-stop. 


WILL G. HELWIG 


Ebonizing Wood 


Any wood which will take a good surface can be 
ebonized, and in this way given a finish which is very 
suitable for photographic apparatus. Amateurs who 
make their own appliances will find the following a satis- 
factory method: The surface is first well smoothed all 
over with glass-paper, and is then brushed over with a 
ten-percent solution of potassium bichromate, made with 
hot water, and applied hot. This should be used very 
sparingly, as the object of the application is to fill the 
pores near the surface with bichromate, and not to leave 
any of the salt on the surface itself. When this is quite 
dry, a hot, saturated solution of gallic acid is applied in 
the same way. Should these applications not be suffi- 
cient, they may be repeated. A nice, dull finish can then 
be given by rubbing the surface with a rag with just a 
trace of oil, or, if a gloss is required, the wood may be 
varnished. — Photography and Focus. 


Tue key of a print is a matter of technique ; but one 
cannot introduce the feeling of direct sunlight into a pic- 


ture if it did not exist in the original subject. — Paul 
Lewis Anderson in Pictorial Landscape-Photography. 
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SOME OF THE HONORABLE-MENTION-PRINTS 


Left to right : “ The Afterglow,” Chas. A. Hughes; ** The Snow-Man,” R. A. Buchanan; * The Creek in Winter,” 
Richard Pertuch ; * Christmas-Morning,” A. B. Mears; ** Wet Snow,” C. B. Sanford ; ** Towards Evening.” Henry J. 
Sihler; “A Trick of Old Boreas,” E. D. Leppert ; * After the Storm,” H. L. Bradley ; * A Frosty Dining-Room,” 
William J. Wilson; * Off for the Hill,’ Esther Heacock. 
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THE 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
and by personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


A WINTER-NIGHT 


G. P. KIMBERLY 


HONORABLE MENTION — WINTER-SCENES 


Trick-Photography — Beginners’ Competition 
Closes June 30, 1915 


OnE hears it said that “the camera cannot lie,” but it 
can certainly be made grossly to misrepresent the truth, 
and I'm inclined to think that it sometimes is persuaded 
to tell a real ** out and outer.” 

The use of a duplicator is one common way of causing 
misrepresentation. There is a commercial article that 
can be obtained, but it is a simple matter to make one. 

In Puoro-Era for September, 1907, Mr. John Boyd 
describes a very easily made and practical one made by 
himself and capable of adaptation to many uses. It con- 
sists of a piece of heavy cardboard, about six inches long, 
and a trifle wider than the lens with which it is to be 
used. A hole the size of the lens is cut in the center and 
a collar of cardboard to fit tightly about the lens is attached 
to the back. A piece of card is fastened to each long side 
of the duplicator to form a groove in which two pieces of 
cardboard may slide, one from either end. These pieces 
should be cut a trifle narrower than the back and may be 
of thinner black paper if preferred, only they should be 
stiff enough to slide evenly in the grooves, and must 
be impervious to light. In the one described by Mr. 
Boyd there is a piece of card fastened through the middle 
of the lens-opening to form a permanent center and the 


slides close the space at each side alternately ; but that 
limits the use to only two exposures, whereas without 
that three or more exposures may be made. 

Great care is required in making the adjustment that 
the exposures neither overlap nor fail to join. The ground- 
glass should be ruled into the number of spaces desired 
and then the slides pushed in from each side so that each 
space in turn is exposed separately. The joining of the 
different exposures is, of course, the difficulty. The slides 
should be so arranged that the image will begin to blend 
off about one-fourth of an inch from the dividing-line and 
disappear entirely at about the same distance the other 
side. Care must be taken to see that the duplicator is 
exactly perpendicular, or a segment of the plate will be 
unexposed at one side and a corresponding one on the 
other side will get a double exposure. 

The usual trick accomplished with the duplicator is to 
take a “group-picture” of a single person, in which he 
plays a game of cards with himself, or is seen in several 
different costumes and poses. 

Having adjusted the duplicator for the first of three 
spaces, for instance, pose your subject in the space on the 
ground-glass that is now open. It is wise to select a plain, 
dark background and place the sitter —if a game is to be 
represented —at one side of a dark table and facing 
towards the center. Having made this exposure, remove 
the plate and adjust the slides to cover the space just 
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used and leave open the next or center space. Change 
the sitter to the back of the table facing the camera, but 
with head turned either to right or left as if looking at 
or conversing with himself. In replacing the plate each 
time, be sure that it is in register and try to give uniform 
exposure. For the third pose the sitter should be on the 
opposite side of the table from the first exposure and the 
slides adjusted to cover the two previous spaces and expose 
the final one. If care has been taken in the arrangement, 
the result will be very mystifying to the uninitiated. 

Variety can be given by a change of costume each 
time, and a person of ingenuity can devise any number of 
astonishing combinations at once bewildering and often 
highly amusing. 

Another way of inducing the camera to prevaricate is 
to attach it, lens downwards, to a board between two high 
stepladders, thus allowing the subject to be posed on the 
floor. In this way many amazing feats of lifting may be 
portrayed, the model lying on the floor, the weight also 
resting on that support but in the finished product seem- 
ing to be upheld by one finger or balanced at arm’s 
length. Wonderful flying-poses with streaming hair and 
garments are also obtained in this manner and all sorts of 
unreal floating-effects. 

Ghostly figures may also be made to prove their exis- 
tence by means of the supposedly veracious camera. An 
old man sitting by the fire is day-dreaming —and the 
wife of his youth, being plain to his mental vision, is seen 
in faint outline bending over him or sitting beside him — 
the outline of the chairs or other background being traced 
plainly through the figure. 

To produce this illusion the background should be 
something with decided lines or pattern to show through 
distinctly and the figures both posed as desired in front of 
it. This done, a short exposure is given and then the 
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* ghost” steps one side and a second exposure is made 
with no other change. 

These are entirely straight and legitimate * tricks.” 
A little less allowable are the methods of depicting large 
heads on tiny and fantastic bodies, and any fakes wherein 
a painted “ foreground,” if one may so denominate it, is 
used. In this case a painted screen represents the dwarfed 
body, while the head is placed in an opening so arranged 
as to connect with the painted shoulders. 

This is more legitimate, however, than the cutting out 
of part of one print and pasting it upon another and then 
re-photographing the resultant freak. 

Many modifications and adaptations of these methods 
will suggest themselves if one is interested in this class of 
work ; but if they were widely practised, I fear that the 
camera would loose its reputation for accuracy. 

Finally, the making of silhouettes, once so popular, 
whether done in pen and ink or by photography, seems to 
come under this class of work. Hang a white sheet in an 
open doorway and otherwise darken the room. Pose the 
sitter in profile in front of the sheet with the camera also 
inside the room. Focus accurately so that the outlines 
will be sharply defined and give a short exposure. Longer 
exposure would produce undesirable faint details. A 
strong developer must be employed in order to obtain a 
negative with clear glass image and solid black back- 
ground. The same effect may be had at night by means 
of a flashlight behind the sheet. Bust-effects with a 
curved finish-line at the bottom, after the manner of a 
statuette, are easily worked up by painting over the clear 
glass of the image with opaque pigment or covering’ it 
with a piece of opaque red or black paper cut to the de- 
sired shape. Full-length figures are also interesting and 
genre-groups quite possible. 


KATHERINE BINGHAM. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $5.00 ; Second Prize : Value, $2.50 ; 
Third Prize: Value, $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “General” ; 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-ERA, or in 
books. 


but only 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition,and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8x 10 or mounts larger than 12x 15, 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, very 


cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


workers. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed Jan. 31, 1915 


First Prize: L. Vinton Richard. 

Second Prize: James Allan. 

Third Prize: Richard D. McCue. 

Honorable Mention: Philip Conklin, Herman Gabriel, 
Wilford E. Jost, Ikko Kurachi, Wm. F. Lindstaedt, 
Louis R. Murray, Robert P. Nute, R. C. Schultz, James 
Slater, A. C. Smith, T. S. Tsura, S. A. Weakley. 

Special commendation is due the following workers for 
meritorious prints : D. Dorey, C. H. Judson, Eda Bowers- 
Robinson, Frank J. Scribner, Kenneth D. Smith, W. 
Stelcik, Lena Tewkesbury, A. T. Tumbleson, Luke R. 
Vickers, S. N. Waring, R. P. Wells, A. J. Weis. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Pxoro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one fora 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
In this class the standard is much higher and 
the camerist will find himself competing with some of 
the best pictorialists. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoro- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as Phoro-ERa records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Competent 
judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one does 
not find his among them there is a good reason. Send- 
ing a print which failed, to the Guild Editor for criticism, 
will disclose what it was, and if the error be technical 
rather than artistic, a request to the Guild Editor for 
suggestions how to avoid the trouble will bring forth 
expert information. The Round Robin Guild Depart- 
ments form an endless chain of advice and assistance ; 
it remains only for its members to connect the links. 
To compete with others puts anyone on his mettle to 
achieve the best that is in him, and if, in competing, he 
will study carefully the characteristics of prize-winning 
prints every month and use the Guild correspondence 
privilege freely, he cannot help but progress. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


H. N.— To make your proof of a broken nega- 
tive permanent, tone and fix it, for it is on gelatino- 
chloride paper. It will be much simpler for you to get 
a package of Solio toning and fixing powders rather 
than to bother to make up solutions from chemicals in 
bulk. Complete directions accompany the powders. 


A 
Potassium ferricyanide ounce 
Potassium bromide 114 ounces 
B 


For use, take 12 part of A, 2 parts of B and 914 parts 
of water. After bleaching thoroughly, take the print 
from the solution, wash in three changes of water and 
immerse in the following acid solution for two or three 
minutes : 


Follow this with a second and third similar bath and 
then wash for twenty min- 
utes in running water. Then 
immerse the print in a solu- 
tion of sodium sulphide to 
darken the image. Prepare 
a stock-solution containing 
100 grains of sodium sul- 
phide in 2 ounces of water, 
and take 40 minims and 
make it up to an ounce 
with water for the working- 
solution. The result should 
be a pure black. Final wash- 
ing for half an hour and dry- 
ing completes the process. 

The danger in all after- 
treatment of prints is the 
formation of stains, due to 
insufficient fixing or washing 
of the print at the time 
when it was made, impuri- 
ties of a chemical or greasy 
nature which have adhered 
to it in the meantime, ete. 
This is particularly true of 
attempts to restore to their 
original density prints 
which have been too 
strongly intensified, al- 
though this is often accom- 
plished successfully by 
means of ordinary negative- 
reducers, such as Farmer's 


A CHRISTMAS-DAWN 


or ammonium persulphate, the formule being found in 
any good handbook or annual. 

N. I. C. K. — Every first-class photographer soon 
learns to judge with fair accuracy the length of ex- 
posure for any gaslight or bromide paper by the 
density of the negative. Of course the easiest way to 
prevent waste of paper is to take narrow strips and give 
different lengths of exposure to each, develop them and 
adopt the proper guide. One sheet out of every dozen 
used in this manner will ensure eleven perfect prints, and 
is money well spent in the case of a beginner. 

L. J. — There is no instrument intended primarily 
to measure, not judge, the density of negatives, but 
an improvided method is to employ a Chapman, Jones, 
or Scheiner plate-tester ora Wynne print-meter. These 
consist of series of spaces of different density, each 
denser than the last and numbered in serial order. 
When placed in contact with a negative, some of the 
spaces will be seen to be lighter or darker than any 
given area in the negative and one will be approximately 
the same. The number of this space may be used to 
indicate the density of the negative, and a test-print upon 
any brand of paper will quickly determine the correct 
exposure for the indicated density. 

S. B. A. — Most of the best and most serious maga- 
zine-illustrating is done with 61% x 84 and 8 x 10 
cameras, the prints being contact. This is by no means 
necessary, however, particularly for the standard maga- 
zine-page type-size of 514 x 8 inches. Many leading 
photographers use 5 x 7 exclusively, and it is as large 
as many care to bother with. Contact glossy prints 
from this size negatives are, with rare exceptions, amply 
large, and with the new enlarging-papers which are so 
much better than the old bromide-papers sharp nega- 
tives may be enlarged in the print to the size of any 
required halftone. These new papers have put an 
entirely different aspect on the matter of enlargement. 

Undoubtedly the popularity of the miniature camera 
encouraged manufacturers to perfect them. 


JAMES ALLAN 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


H. L. R.— “The Old Pond” contains much interest- 
ing picture-material, and a suitable sky or cloud-effect 
would improve your print wonderfully. Aside from that, 
the lightest object, and the only one which in any way 
suggests human life, is too far to the left of the picture- 
space. If this subject could be made again, it would 
be desirable to select a somewhat different viewpoint, if 
possible, or to use a wider-angle lens so as to bring the 
building well into the picture. If this cannot be done, 
lowering the tone of the building and its shadow in the 
water with watercolors would improve the print. 

S. H. The Drawing-Room” has been enlarged 
much beyond the limitations of the subject, for an inte- 
rior demands good definition and texture of the articles 
depicted. An appearance of false perceptive has been 
created by the camera being too near the piano. 

E. L. A.— Your outdoor-landscape is excellent; a 
pleasing subject well spaced. It will be greatly im- 
proved, however, by trimming at least an inch from the 
top of the print so that the sky-area in this open land- 
scape will occupy about two-thirds of the picture. Your 
other subject suffers slightly from halation, and the tree- 
trunk is rather too dark. The latter, of course, could be 
held back in the printing by pencil-work on a piece of 
tracing-paper placed over the negative, or by daubing 
Prussian blue upon it over the tree-trunk. 

G.S. A. Chrysanthemums” is the best flower- 
study you have submitted yet. ‘ Friend Mine” shows 
slight exaggeration of the hands due to the camera being 
too near. *“ Light-Study” seems to lack a center of 
interest ; it contains many objects, but seems to feature 
none, and surely there was material at hand for at least a 
splendid architectural photograph. 

L. A. K.— Suitable skies would greatly improve most 
of your photographs. Cloud-effects are desirable but not 
necessary. For instance, notice how much more pleasing 
is * The Sand-Dunes ” than * The Sand-Hills,” the former 
being of a pleasing gray in the sky and the latter, white 
paper. The use of orthochromatic plates or films and a 
three-times ray-filter, ample exposure and care not to 
overdevelop will ensure this quality at least and record a 
cloud-effect if there is one at the time. 

J. M. R. L.—* The Trout Pool” could hardly be 
better, either in composition or technical qualities. 

“A Woodland Theater” also presents an interesting 
subject which might perhaps be improved by printing on 
a softer paper, as the foreground of grasses is rather too 
light as well as the opening between the trees, which give 
rather too spotty an effect. The other two subjects in 
which water is included suffer greatly by a violently 
tilted horizon-line. Trimming of the prints to rectify 
this will improve the subjects greatly. 

W. F. L. — Your “ Still-Life Study” is greatly under- 
exposed and too strongly developed, resulting in a subject 
of great contrast with pure white lines and an otherwise 
generally gloomy aspect. 

Your two outdoor rainy-day subjects would be improved 
by printing on softer paper, as the contrast is now too 
great and in a hazy distance has the effect of halation. 


P. C. B. — Your picture is not conceived in an artistic 
spirit and has little to recommend it; there appears to 
be no attempt at composition —a mere random snap- 
shot of little merit. Most of the material is above the 
center of the picture, making it top-heavy. The tech- 
nique is also very poor. The fault is not with your 
apparatus, but rather with yourself. The subject, too, 
appears to merit little consideration. 

Sorry not to be able to praise the picture, but hope 
to praise your work in the future when you shall have 
improved it. 

T. O. R. — Your photograph of sheep is not a fortu- 
nate composition. The large, straight tree-trunk in the 
middle-distance is so bold and strong that it seems like 
an intruder. Certainly it plays no part in the picture. 


RAINY WEATHER RICHARD D. MCCUE 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


A. S.— It is the quality of the print — its composi- 
tion, technical excellence and beauty of human interest 
as a subject —rather than its size that influences the 
Pxoro-Era jury. Many 2!% x 414 prints are received, 
particularly in the Beginners’ Contest, but it cannot be 
denied that larger prints of any subject are usually more 
impressive and sometimes better, because of their greater 
breadth, dependent, of course, upon the nature of the 
subject. 

Why not try enlarging some of your negatives with a 
fixed-focus enlarger? You will find it very simple, for 
bromide paper works like gaslight except that it is more 
rapid ; the same chemicals are used, and slower develop- 
ment in a weaker solution gives better control and 
economy of the developer. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U.S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
tLatitude 60° multiply by 3 ; 
55° x 2; 520 x 2; 30° Xx 34. JAN., Frr., Oct. Mar., APR., May, JUNE, 
hy Nov., 7 t Ave., Seer. § Je LY § 
55° x 1; 1; a| slg | ote | Sle - 
§Latitude 60° N. by 1%4;] | 2 2/3. Ale a 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 p.m 25,12 6 6 F 2010 8 | 4 
9-10 am. and 2-3 pm. Vie go 2 | 3 
| | | 
8-9 A.M. 3-4 pn. 4* 1 
7-8 AM. _5 p. 
AM. and 4—5 P.M. 3 
6—7 A.M. and 5-7 p.m | vs 2/4 
5-6 a.m. and 6-7 p.m. | 
AM. and 6-7 pM | | | 
| ! 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 4 Landsca “1? with heavy fore- 


distant landscapes; studies of rather ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- ol picture ; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
‘ red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
1/2 Open landscapes without fore- jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 


ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-secenes with no dark ob- 
jects ; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to _ glades and under the trees. Wood- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 
buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides ; well-lighted street-scenes per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in the third column 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 


Ilford Monarch 
Lumiére Sigma 
Marion Record 
Wellington Extreme 


Cramer Crown 
Eastman Speed-Film 


Imperial Flashlight 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 


Atlas Roll-Film 
Barnet Red Seal 
Central Special 


Defender Vulean 
Ensign Film 


Ilford Zenith 


Seed Color-Value 


Class 1, P.E. 111, Wy. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 


Imperial Non-Filter 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 


Hammer Special Ex. Fast 


Wellington ’Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P.E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 


Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 


Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 


Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


180, Wa. 


Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and 
Marion P. 8. 
Premo Film-Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Standard Imperial Portrait Ilford Special Rapid 
Standard Polychrome 


Stanley Regular 
Vulean Film 


Wellington Anti-Screen 


Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 


Wellington Iso. Speedy 


Class 11/4, P. E. 
Central Comet 
Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho. 


Defender Ortho., N.-II. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. Pea Slow Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation Wellington Ortho tiie 


Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 


Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 
Seed L. Ortho, 
Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2,P.E. S4, Wy. 160, Wa. Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


90, Wy. 180, Wa. [Ilford Chromatic 


| the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
af dark in the subject ; third, speed of plate or film ; fourth, 
aN. U.8.1 F/4 x 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 

ae To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
= gi Zz U.S. 2 F/5.6 x 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
Se Es from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
a. oe U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 xX 5/8 table look for “ Hour,’ and under the column headed 
$2 Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
A275 | U. S.3 F/7 xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
gees calculate time of exposure multiply the average time given 
pe U.S. 8 for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column of 
ae = = the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm chosen. 
2 ey F U.S. 16 F/16 x 4 The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 1/16 X 4 = 1/4. 

Ss 3 ae Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
35° 3 U. S. 32 | F/22 xX 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
Bete | a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
‘2.8 U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
| class. 1/16 1/2 = 1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/52 second, 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No.1, Photo-Era. No.2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2,P.E. 78,Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 


Blue Label 


Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatie 
Hammer Fast 


Ilford Empress 

Seed 25 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 
Cramer Slow Iso. 
Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ortho. Ilford Halftone 
Ilford Ordinary 


Seed Process 


Lumiére Autochrome 


on 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


INNOCENCE and purity, as typified by babyhood, make 
not their appeal in vain and, as presented by the camera, 
more convincingly than by idealized canvas or marble, 
because emphatically truthful. In these days of material- 
ism and doubt, visual evidence is sometimes more potent 
than is the descriptive word. Thus, we are taken captive 
by the chubby little face with its deep, lustrous orbs, 
which, by reason of Mr. Jamieson’s artistry, beautifies our 
front-cover. It is repeated on page 165. By his talent, 
character and personality, Mr. Jamieson dignifies the pho- 
tographic profession in the Hub. Data: July, 1914; 
3.p.m.; 8x 10 camera; Dallmeyer portrait-lens, No. 2A ; 
3 seconds ; Seed ; pyro; 8 x 10 Cyko print ; hypo-alum. 

Although John W. Gillies has achieved his great sue- 
cess in straightforward photography by means of impecca- 
ble clearness of definition, he has boldly adopted the 
diffused-focus effect in his finished pictorial work. He 
took this radical step only after profound and deliberate 
thought, and not as the slavish adoption of a fad. Mr. 
Gillies produces his soft-focus results directly with.a spe- 
cial lens, or indirectly — original negative with an anas- 
tigmat and then enlarging with a soft-focus objective, 
whichever method is the more convenient. Data: April, 
1914; 10.30 a.m.; Iea camera, 24% x 346; 4%4-inch 
Hekla lens; at F/6.8; sun; anti-screen plate ; pyro; en- 
larged with “Smith” lens on Wellington Chamois ; size, 
x 94. 

Miss Blanche Reineke’s picture of a young boy holding 
a white dove, page 161, has a prophetic significance. The 
dove is poetically regarded as a symbol of purity, gentle- 
ness and peace. In ecclesiastical art, according to the 
Scripture, it typifies the Holy Ghost. Thus this beauti- 
ful composition addresses itself to the lovers of universal 
peace, and to Christians on the approaching Easter season. 
Considered from a critical viewpoint, however, the pic- 
ture may leave something to be desired — the reconcilia- 
tion between studio-illumination and the open-air setting. 
In this respect the professional practitioner errs almost 
universally. A neutral, uncompromising background, one 
that harmonizes with the sitter in whatever costume he or 
she may be arrayed, would seem by far the more desira- 
ble, as it is generally inconvenient to adapt the lighting 
to surroundings, or vice versa, unless the sitting is made in 
the open. Data: August, 1914; 10 a.m.; in professional 
studio; very dark and rainy; 8 x 10 camera; Bausch & 
Lomb Unar ; used at full opening ; 8 x 10 Cramer Crown ; 
Acetone ; 74 x 914 glossy print. 

What significance attaches to the title of what is pre- 
sumably Mount Hood, on the Pacifie slope, page 168, is 
here left to the imagination. It is to be hoped that the 
artist’s designation of this magnificent eminence suggests 
a poetic sentiment rather than a military meaning. The 
mountain, whatever its name, may not look its extreme 
altitude, probably 11,000 feet, as the viewpoint itself 
appears to be very high. This aspect of the mountain is 


very imposing, enhanced as it is by a propitious arrange- 
ment of foreground and middle-distance. The judicious 


rendering of perspective enhances the feeling of immense 
distance, which is a characteristic of the Pacific landscape. 
No data whatever. 

The cleverly conceived episode by S. P. Emerick, page 
169, will be appreciated by every camerist eager to deter- 
mine the correct exposure for the picture about to be 
made. Of devices used for this purpose there is a variety 
on the market, and for each is claimed particular advan- 


tages. Our two friends — John Gordon, Jr., and F. O. 
Butler — are convinced of this state of affairs; but the 
beholder hardly knows which of the disputants has the 
stronger case. In any event, the author of this admirable 
picture did not err in fixing his exposure at 10 second ; 
but whether he used a meter, he failed to state. Data: 
March, 2 p.m.; good light; Mentor Reflex Camera, 614 
x 9em.; Carl Zeiss Protar VIIa; 5-inch focus ; at F/9; 
149 second ; Standard Orthonon; pyro; 4142 x 614 Soft 
Cyko print. 

Cat-lovers cannot fail to approve the somewhat kitten- 
ish expression of the youthful sitter successfully portrayed 
by M. Mizrumma, page 171. Data: 10 a.m.; dark days ; 
84-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/8; 4% second ; Seed 26x ; 
pyro; Royal Bromide print. 

The superb view of New Jersey’s rocky shore, by 
William Armbruster — published in PHoro-ErA several 
years ago — called forth an expressed desire by a number 
of readers to see more of this artist’s work. Responding 
to an invitation, Mr. Armbruster furnished us an account 
of his favorite pastime. together with a few prints, which 
forms a feature of the present issue. The charm of 
Mr. Armbruster’s prints is enhanced considerably by an 
unusual beauty of tone, which cannot be even suggested 
in a black-and-white halftone. That he is directed in 
his camera-work by true artistic feeling, aided by a mas- 
tery of technical methods, is apparent in the few pictures 
which accompany his interesting story. Data : 

* Break, break, break” — April, 3 p.m.; sun behind 
fleecy clouds ; 844-inch Goerz Dagor ; stop, F/12; A. & S. 
644 x 844 Compact Camera ; 120 second ; Standard Ortho- 
non; pyro-soda; Autotype carbon, sea-green. 

“The Mystic Path ” — May, 4 p.m.; hazy, a light fog ; 
1 second ; Cramer Inst. Iso.; camera, lens and stop the 
same. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape — November, 
before sunset; 10%4-inch Dagor; F/12; 10 seconds; 
Standard Orthonon ; pyro-soda. 

“To mingle with the darkening clouds * — December, 
at sunset ; F/16; 10 seconds; lens and plate as preced- 
ing ; camera and print same for all. 

* Repose ” — October, 4.45 p.m.; gray day; 8-inch 
B. & L. R. R. lens; F/16; 5 x 7 Premo; 1% second; 
Cramer Iso. Rapid ; rest same as preceding. 

All will agree that Mr. Niess has shown exceptional 
skill and originality in “ snapping” his baby, pages 179- 
183. Some of the prints are exceedingly attractive, not- 
ably “ Mother and Child,” page 182. Mr. Niess is to be 
congratulated. 

For data respecting the prints arranged into groups, 
we have 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, fitted with 6%4-inch 
anastigmat ; stop, F/6.5; Eastman N. C. Film; pyro, 
tank ; printing-medium, Normal Studio Cyko. 

* Mother and Child,” page 182, July, 1913; 11 a.m.; 
covered veranda ; bright ; 125 second ; Professional Studio 
Cyko ; same camera, lens and film. 

* The Eskimo,” page 182, October, 1914; 4 P.M. ; rest, 
same as preceding. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


THE last competition, ‘ Winter-Scenes,” yielded an 
enormous number of entries, as was to be expected. The 
diversity of subjects was also large, as is indicated by the 
pictures selected for illustration. 
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The first prize was awarded for novelty of subject and 
artistic treatment, page 187. Dr. Sornberger is a born 
pictorialist, and he never develops a plate but it yields a 
thoroughly artistic result. His train with its atmospheric 
setting charms the eye. What is more, it moves with 
great speed. The sense of motion is conveyed with con- 
vincing realism; but an artist was behind the camera. 
Data: December, 1914; 10 a.m.; bright sun; Goerz 
Dagor, rear lens; F/16; “400 second; 5 x 7 Orthonon 
plate, Rodinal ; 5 x 7 American Platinum print. 

Henry J. Schulz has demonstrated successfully, by his 
“Cherokee Road at Night,” page 188, that a landscape illu- 
minated solely by electric light is capable of pictorial treat- 
ment by the camera. Technically, too, the picture is highly 
creditable. The chemical effect, as the professional 
would say, is supremely excellent. The radiance which 
proceeds from the arc-light fills the snow-covered branches 
with splendid effect, and there is no vestige of halation. 
The distant automobile gives added interest, but does 
not, as a very young person remarked on seeing this pic- 
ture, give forth the brilliant effulgence that dominates 
the scene ; neither should the shadow of the nearest tree 
be parallel to that of its nearest fellow. Data: 4 x 5 
Orthonon ; pyro; Zeiss, series VII; 8*4-inch focus ; stop, 
F/12.5 ; 20 minutes ; enlarged on 642 x 842 Cyko Platinum. 

The soft definition, suggestive of a hazy atmosphere, 
increases materially the pictorial character of ‘“ Desola- 
tion,” page 189. It is a picture of compelling idyllic 
beauty and is filled with poetic suggestion. As a pictorial 
composition, the performance seems to have nothing that 
can reasonably be desired for improvement. The place- 
ment of the log-cabin is admirable, the setting eminently 
fitting, and the illumination brilliant without being harsh. 
Data: January, 1915; between 11 and 12 o'clock ; bright 
sunlight ; 645-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, U. S. 16; 3A 
Kodak ; 8 seconds ; Kodak film; pyro in tank ; enlarged 
on Standard Bromide “ C ” with two thicknesses of chiffon 
over lens; print, 542 x 914. 

Although the motive, as presented on page 190, has 
appeared in these pages several times during the past few 
years, it has never been treated quite so well as by Ray- 
mond S. Wright. The intensity of the driving snow- 
storm has been conveyed with great fidelity. One’s 
sympathy goes out to the patient, suffering beasts. The 
driver is probably enjoying the comforts of a sheltering 
room, and what not, in the meantime. The door of the 
hack appears to have been blown open by the force of the 
gale and the air is filled with flying snow, which are 
obvious details of an extremely appropriate setting of an 
engrossing and well-rendered picture. Data: Feb. 10, 
1914; light, very dull; Ansco No. 10 with 6-inch R. R. 
lens; stop, F/8; Ansco film; 45 second ; hydro-metol ; 
enlarged on regular Cyko; print, 614 x 12. 

One can rarely resist a well-composed landscape with 
figures, particularly if the human interest is fittingly in- 
troduced. Mr. Helwig’s attempt, page 191, in this direc- 
tion, has much to be commended. The straggling fence 
is a picturesque adjunct, but it has not been utilized with 
pleasing effect, as it breaks into the picture somewhat 
awkwardly. The two boys lend themselves happily to 
the purpose of the picture-maker; but had the smaller 
one been placed on the outside, the arrangement would 
have been improved. Data: February, 9 A.m.; 64x 81% 
Century Camera; Planatic lens; stop, F/16; 2 seconds ; 
26x Seed; pyro; enlarged from part of 612 x 8! nega- 
tive ; print, 742 x 914. 

The group of Honorable-Mention subjects, page 192, 
exemplifies the variety of pictorial interpretation of the 
motive, ‘* Winter-Scenes,” already referred to. Despite 
their reduction, these pictures show clearly the prominent 
artistic qualities for which they were selected. Data : 


“The Afterglow *— December, 1914; 4 P.m.; 5x7 


Montauk camera; 16-inch single lens; stop, F/16; 45 
second ; Stanley ; Ortol ; Azo glossy print. 

“The Snow-Man March 24, 1914; 10 a.m.; sun- 
shine ; 5 x 7 Hammer Fast; M. Q.; 7-inch anastigmat ; 
F/6.4; 145 second ; Cyko print. 

“The Creek in Winter ” — February, 1914; 8.30 a.m. ; 
bright; 6-inch Voigtliinder & Sohn Collinear; stop, 
F/8; 4-+times ray-filter; 4x 5 Cramer Isonon; pyro; 
1 second ; enlarged on Velours Black. 

* Christmas-Morning ” — December, 10 a.m.; bright 
sun; 5x 7 Century View-Camera; 9-inch Wollensak ; 
stop, U.S. 8; 4% second; Standard Orthonon; pyro- 
acetone ; Velox print. 

“Wet Snow” (center picture) — December, 1914; 
9 am.; cloudy; 3144 x 442 Auto Graflex; Ie Tessar; 
stop, F/5.6; 45 second; Standard; Celeritas; part of 
negative enlarged on Eastman Brilliant Bromide; 8 x 10 
print. 

* Towards Evening ” (at right of preceding) — Febru- 
ary, 1914; 3 p.m.; sumy with clouds; 5 x 7 Revolving 
Back Graphic ; 8-inch Carl Zeiss, series IV ; stop, F/22; 
Wratten & Wainwright Gray-filter; Standard Panchro- 
matic ; pyro with very little carbonate, about 8 drops ; 
Cyko matte hard, duratol-hydro. 

“A Trick of Old Boreas”*—the pool of water in the 
foreground, caused by the wind; February, a.m. ; 7-inch 
R. R. lens; stop, F/16; 8-times color-screen ; 4 seconds ; 
sun partly obscured ; 5 x 7 Orthonon; 5-solution pyro ; 
Grade B Azo. 

“ After the Storm ” — January, A.M. ; sunshine ; 9-inch 
Voigtlander & Sohn Euryscope ; stop, F/16; 450 second ; 
Seed ; pyro-soda ; Prof. Cyko print. 

“A Frosty Dining-Room” (admirable title) — Janu- 
ary 12; 10 p.m.; bright; 4A Kodak (44% x 64% picture) ; 
84-inch Goerz Dagor; stop, F/8; 4-times color-screen ; 
1 second; Eastman N. C. film; Eastman Kodak Dev. 
Powders ; tank-dev. ; part of negative enlarged on Wel- 
lington Chamois Hard ; Amidol. 

“Off for the Hill ” —January, 11 a.m. ; sunlight ; 3A 
Kodak ; stop, F/8; inst.; plate; Eastman powders ; 
tank ; enlarged with Eastman lantern and 3A Kodak. 

“A Winter-Night,” page 193, illustrates a broad han- 
dling of a similar subject treated in the conventional way, 
“Cherokee Road at Night,” see page 188. Here the 
pictorial interest is not well defined. It seems to be more 
in the interesting effect produced by artificial lighting 
than in the purpose to construct a well-balanced picture. 
Were the chiaroscuro reversed, it would make for a more 
attractive arrangement. Data: December, 1914; 7 p.m. ; 
light from electric street-lamps, 5x 7 Wollensak Velos- 
tigmat, series II; stop, F/4.5; 2 minutes; Standard 
Polychrome ; hydro-ortol ; enlarged from part of 5 x 7 
negative on Cyko Plat.; 544 x print. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


Tuar the personality of one artist’s work often influ- 
ences that of another is well known; but whether this 
theory holds good in the case of William S. Davis and 
L. Vinton Richard, both photo-pictorialists practising in 
the same little town, on Long Island, or whether it is 
mere coincidence, I am not prepared to state. Certain it 
is that, as a photographic practitioner, the former has 
been in the public eye for about eight years ; whereas the 
latter made his initial bow about a year ago. The resem- 
blance of “ Deserted,” page 194, to similar scenes by Mr. 
Davis, is unmistakable. In this picture Mr. Richards 
strikes a high note in pictorial composition. It is a pic- 
ture of simple and dignified beauty; yet how much it 
would gain, by the removal of the group of willows at the 
left, can easily be determined by the usual expedient of 

( Continued on page 206) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Advanced Methods in War-Photography 


THE general public scarcely realizes to what extent the 
aerial camera is being used in the present war. Scouting 
aviators have been able to obtain accurate camera-records 
of the enemy's position, numerical strength, ete., that 
have proved to be of immense strategic value. Would it 
not be interesting to know something of the precise char- 
acter of these aerial equipments? They are supposed to 
possess extraordinary efficiency. 

But what of the potentialities of electro-photography 
with regard to operations in the Eastern theater of war ? 
It was reported, last summer, that Russian scouts dis- 
covered, near the Eastern bank of the Vistula, a large-sized 
hole containing a man in the act of operating a mysterious 
sort of apparatus, a feature of which was a quantity of 
sensitive photographic plates, in their original boxes 
and in plateholders. The operator was made prisoner. 
Assuming that some of the plates had been exposed, the 
officer in command had the entire supply carefully con- 
veyed to the nearest photographic studio— in a small 
near-by town — where they were developed at once. Not 
much could be discovered except a series of very faint, 
wavy markings which did not seem to indicate any defin- 
ite purpose. However. the mysterious negatives were 
sent to Warsaw for safe-keeping. A few days later — so 
it was reported — another, similar underground station 
was found, several miles distant and also close to the 
Vistula. The occupant, like the first, refused to explain 
the nature of the apparatus, the whole of which was 
immediately dispatched to Warsaw. The developed 
plates revealed vague markings similar to the others. If 
the Warsaw authorities arrived at a definite conclusion 
regarding the performance of these two subterranean 
operators, they were shrewd enough not to make it public. 

Recalling the circumstance that, in 1902, a well-known 
Cambridge physicist was experimenting in an effort to 
obtain photographic impressions of underground sound- 
waves, I am disposed to entertain the belief that the two 
German investigators, referred to in this account, had 
been communicating to each other the results of their 
superterranean observations by scientific means, the 
character of which would seem to afford much food for 
speculation. 


Photographic Cheque-Raising 


OvR attention was called recently to the caption, ** En- 
larging Notes,” in the technical department of a cotem- 
porary. 

A perusal of the paragraph referred in no way to 
criminally increasing the amounts of notes or cheques, 
but rather to the process of enlarging from a photographic 
negative. Perhaps * Enlarging-Notes” would have been 
clearer to those who are disposed to take everything 
literally. 

Nevertheless, the tendency to-day seems not altogether 
towards clarity of expression; and for this reason such 
obscure terms as dark room, dry plates, amateur finish- 
ing, selling methods and advertising talks are rapidly 
being superseded by darkroom, dryplates, photo-finishing, 
selling-methods or methods of sale, and advertising-talks 
or talks on advertising —terms that are equally expres- 
sive and more precise. 


Unmerited Publicity 


As the camera is held accountable for many an un- 
worthy incident, loyal practitioners should do what they 
can to investigate press-reports of occurrences not credit- 
able to the craft. When, about two years ago, a. sensa- 
tional press eagerly published the fictitious assertion of a 
Kansas individual that his six-year-old daughter had 
been pronounced, by prominent art-authorities, the most. 
beautiful child in this country, I made immediate inquir- 
ies, only to find the affair to be a swindle. To be sure, 
excellent photographs proved the little girl to be very 
pretty ; but no more so than thousands of others. The 
man saw an opportunity to make money, at the expense 
of the little one, by not only selling photographs to the 
newspapers and to interested individuals, but by seeking 
engagements to exhibit her throughout the country. The 
fraud, so far as references to the art-authorities were con- 
cerned, was soon discovered and no engagements to ex- 
hibit the child were made outside of his own state. A 
sequel to this attempt to profit by the child’s pleasing 
face and figure was exposed, last summer — a scheme to 
defraud a local bank by depositing spurious jewels as 
security for large loans. 

It would seem, therefore, that photography cannot in 
any way be held accountable for the vagaries of this 
individual, who called upon photography to help him in 
his first project. In these days, when the integrity of 
photographic practice is constantly being assailed, the 
morale of the craft must not suffer. 


That Human Touch 


AGED farmer, after a heavy snowfall, joyfully to his 
wife : * Look, Maria, we're ‘goin’ to git out, after all! 
There’s a man at the door, now. He's waded clear up 
the hill, through the deep snow. S'ppose I ask him to 
shovel out a path fer us.” Opening the door, he hails 
the stranger with a cordial, ‘Glad t’ see yer, friend. 
Step in an’ git warmed up. Say, how much will yer take 
to shovel out a comf’ble path down the hill ? ” 

*’Scuse me, boss,” replied the stranger, puffing, “ I’m 
all in. I jes’ been wadin’ clear up here fer a young feller 
down there. He’s got a black box on three sticks, one of 
dem cameeras, an’ wants to make a picture, wat’ he calls 
‘Home’ard boun’. Jes’ been doin’ de home-comin’ job. 
Mighty tough work, I tell yer! ” 


A Peculiar Cloud-Effect 


‘Twas eventide. The small lad stood on the bridge 
clapping his hands vigorously. Beyond the brow of the 
hill a dull red glow suffused the sky. 

* Ah, little boy,” remarked the stranger, who was a 
little near-sighted, “it does my heart good to see that you 
appreciate yon cloud-effect.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the lad. “I’ve been watching it 
for ten minutes.” 

Upon the boy's face there appeared a smile of perfect 
bliss. 

“A real poet without a doubt. And do you watch the 
sunset often, little boy ? ” asked the stranger. 

“Sunset ? Why, that ain't a sunset, gov’nor; that’s 
our schoolhouse burning down.”’ — Exchange. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH | 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


International Exposition of Photographic 
Arts and Industries 


Tuis, the first exposition of its kind in America, to be 
held in connection with the Third Annual Convention of 
the Photographic Dealers’ Association of America, prom- 
ises to be a memorable event. It will take place in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, March 27 to 
April 3, and will be open to the public from 11 A.M. to 
11 pm. A large local attendance is expected, and the 
character of the exhibition certainly warrants attendance 
from other cities by all persons vitally interested in photo- 
graphic progress, the admission-fee being only fifty cents. 
Apparatus and materials from England, Germany and 
France, as well as America, will be shown, and working- 
exhibits will also be in continuous operation, thus giving 
an opportunity for the first time to see several of the 
processes of manufacture. 

At the time of writing the list of exhibitors includes : 
Abel’s Publications, Allison & Hadaway, Ansco Company, 
American Photography, Berlin Aniline Works, Farron 8S. 
Betts, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Burroughs-Wellcome 
& Co., Burke & James, Inc., Emil Brunel, Central Dry- 
Plate Co., Frank V. Chambers, A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., 
Defender Photo-Supply Co., Ernemann Photo-Kino Works, 
Inc., Expo Camera Co., Fireproof Film Co., Forbes Dry- 
Plate Co., Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Co., Hess-Ives Corp., Herbert & 
Huesgen Co., Ralph Harris & Co., Hex Optical Co., Im- 
perial Brass Mfg. Co., International Photo-Sales Corp., 
Japanese Water-Color Co., Kinograph Company, J. L. 
Lewis, Meyer Camera & Instrument Co., George Murphy, 
Ine., Northern Photo-Supply Co., William Nesbit, New 
York Edison Co., Pathéscope Company of America, Photo- 
graphic Times, Presto Mfg. Co., Simplex Photo-Products 
Co., Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Karl Struss, Sterling 
Studio, Tennant & Ward, Edward L. Wilson Co., Inc., 
Wollensak Optical Co., H. C. White Co., Charles G. 
Willoughby. 


That Anonymous Portrait 


Since publishing anonymously the charming portrait 
on page 132 of the March issue, we have learned that it 
is the work of Frank Scott Clark, the eminent portrait- 
photographer of Detroit, Mich., who prefers the sponta- 
neity of home-portraits to those made in the studio. 


Toronto Camera Club 


THE Twelfth Salon and Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of this club will be held April 26 to May 1, inclu- 
sive, inthe Club’s Gallery, 2 Gould Street, Toronto, Canada. 
Entry-blanks and full particulars may be had of the Sec- 
retary, George Washington, at the above address. 


From Father to Son 


Mr. Herbert Salzgeber, grandson of Mr. L. F. Ham- 
mer, the venerable and well-known head of the Hammer 
Dry-Plate Company, of St. Louis, is taking a thorough 
course in photography preparatory to entering the service 
of the company of which his father is general manager. 


The Boston Photo-Clan 


TuHE fourth annual exhibition of this group of photo- 
pictorialists was held at the Garo studio, 739 Boylston 
Street, Boston, February 15 to March 15. The ideals to 
be reached are probably too high for some of the Clan’s 
members, as all but four were not represented this year. 
Their places were partly filled by Clark King and Dr. H. 
W. Smith with complimentary exhibits. Mr. Henry Eich- 
heim’s ten prints indicated industrious endeavor without 
any appreciable advance. Indeed, his eight portraits 
show a technical retrogression. There seems to be no 
comprehension of values. His flesh-tints are meaning- 
less— whether the color of the printing-medium or 
whether they obscure it. There is little or no modeling. 
In the sitting posture of W. M. Paxton, the painter, there 
is little to suggest Mr. Paxton as the artist — due partly 
to the rigidly conventional street-costume of the sitter. 
His large, strongly lighted palette, however, is the most 
conspicuous object in the picture-area. The portrait of 
Philip Hale is all highlights — an anemic presentation of 
the warm-blooded critic. ‘ Reflections,” a bit of a tree- 
fringed pond, was the better of the two landscapes. 

We have seen better things by Dr. Harry B. Shuman ; but. 
in “ From the Road,” an elevated road, with trees at each 
side, silhouetted a brilliant sunset, he outdid himself. It 
is a strong, well-balanced composition with a fine dramatic 
quality, a stunning bromoil, and easily the best of his ten 
landscapes. Dr. C. T. Warner seemed to have made little 
progress during the last twelve-month; but his work 
shown here displays a high degree of poetic fancy. 
“Two Pines” impressed us as the best of his six land- 
scapes. Mr. King seems to specialize in architectural 
subjects: his Spanish chapel-interior delighted by its 
artistic arrangement, effective illumination and beauty of 
tone — qualities which were absent in his other prints. 

Dr. H. W. Smith showed seven interesting prints of 
architectural ruins in Egypt and Asia Minor. Being a 
tourist he photographed amid light-conditions as he found 
them, and they were not always the best. A solitary 
palm grouped with a distant pyramid pleased on t 
of its artistic simplicity of composition. 

The twelve masterpieces in portraiture, genre and land- 
seape, by Garo, exerted an irresistible spell. He is the 
inspiring leader of this group of workers, all of whom, no 
doubt, esteem it a rare privilege to work under such ex- 
ceptionally favorable auspices. Great as he is, Mr. Garo 
is the modest student always, striving after higher ideals 
of conception and interpretation. One of these achieve- 
ments, an impressive landscape replete with poetic imagi- 
nation and charm, will be published in an early issue 
of PHoto-Era. 


Portland Society of Art 


THE Photographie Section has been holdin;; its annual 
exhibition at the L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 
Portland, Me., beginning March 8 and closing March 31. 
Those who have seen the collection state that its stand- 
ard is fully up to that of former years, which is in itself 
high commendation. The exhibition was conducted by 
the Photographic Section Committee : Messrs. Sylvan B. 
Phillips, E. Roy Monroe and Henry A, Peabody. 
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Gustav Cramer’s Sunny Nature 


UnirorM good cheer and optimism were distinct char- 
acteristics of the late Gustav Cramer. These, and his 
whole-souled sympathy, unfailing generosity and profound 
faith in humanity, endeared him to all the world. He 
was faithful in attending national and state conventions, 
and was ever ready with a joke or a good story. Some 
years ago, at a national convention, he introduced his fa- 
mous chorus, * We're here because we're here,” which 


BELLE JOHNSON 


THE CRAMER CHORUS 


met with instant favor and has been used ever since on 
suitable occasions. It is hoped that, though his genial 
and inspiring personality is but a memory, yet ever pres- 
ent with us, the * Cramer Chorus ” will be perpetuated 
and continue to form a feature of each photographers’ 
convention. Of course, it will be heard at Indianapolis. 

Belle Johnson, appreciating the idea, very generously 
contributed her print of the Cramer Chorus which ap- 
pears to have gladdened her busy studio. 


A Pledge 
E. B. CORE, 


Sec.-Treas. Gustav Cramer Memorial Fund, 
76 Landscape Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


I agree to send at the close of business on 
May 20, 1915, a cheque equal to the gross amount 
of the orders received in my establishment dur- 
ing that day as my contribution to the Gustav 
Cramer Memorial Fund. 


The Photo-Group 


On January 15 this society, limited to fifteen members, 
was organized in Columbus, Ohio, for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences among men interested in pictorial 
photography, and the discussion and criticism of prints 
submitted by every member at each meeting. In order to 
keep the discussion within proper channels, J. W. Newton 
was elected Chairman for the ensuing year. Mr. E. B. 
Rowe was at the same time elected Secretary. There are 
now fourteen members, all enthusiastic business and pro- 
fessional men, so that the future outlook for this little 
“ group ” is very promising. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


THe British JourNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC, 
1915. Edited by George E. Brown, F.LC. Fully illus- 
trated. Price, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, postage extra, 
according to zones. New York, U.S.A.: George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, general sales-agents. 


Every reader of this indispensable English annual will 
rejoice that the 1915 edition has been issued despite the 
war. The current volume is just as voluminous and in- 
teresting as ever, and the prospect is that the supply in 
the hands of dealers will be quickly exhausted. Our 
advice is that workers lose no time to procure a copy. 

The very practical and accurate contents includes, 
among the usual welcome features, a directory of ama- 
teur and professional societies in all English-speaking 
countries ; recent novelties in apparatus; a list of Eng- 
lish manufacturers of plates and papers ; formule for the 
principal photographic processes; equivalents in Ger- 
man, French and Italian of the chief photographic terms ; 
list of the principal text-books on photography ; compre- 
hensive list of tables of miscellaneous photographie inter- 
est and list of photographic periodicals. 


DEUTSCHER PHOTOGRAPHEN-KALENDER. Edited by 
Karl Schwier. 33d year. Price 2 marks ($0.50). 
Weimar, Germany : Karl Schwier. 


It is highly creditable to the publishers of German 
photographic periodicals that, despite a virtual blockade 
of Germany's ports, there has been no interruption in 
their activity and that their interesting weeklies have 
reached this country with continued regularity. Al- 
though, according to report, several hundred newspapers 
in Germany have suspended publication, not one of the 
numerous photographic journals has shared this fate. 
Now we receive, as usual, a copy of brother Schwier’s 
pocket-diary, for the year 1915, neatly printed and 
bound, as if nothing in the world had happened to mar 
the serenity of the venerable publisher. It resembles in 
form and character the Burroughs-Wellcome pocket- 
diary, but is printed in German and in Roman type. 

This is Part One of what appears in two separate 
volumes. The contents is similar to other annuals — 
recipes, technical methods and data, tables of all sorts 
for the practical worker, but carefully selected and edited. 
This pocket-calendar appeals particularly to the crafts- 
men of Germany and Austro-Hungary, but is equally 
useful to any worker familiar with German. 


Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 


THE portrait and commercial photographers of Cin- 
cinnati have formed an organization to be known as the 
Photographers’ Association of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. The new organization will consider ways and 
means to advance the photographic business in Cincinnati 
and territory adjacent thereto. The following officers and 
board of chairmen were elected: President, R. E. Carl; 
Vice-President, Wm. Schuster ; Corresponding-Secretary , 
F. DeLisle ; Chairmen of Committees: Legislation and 
Welfare, J. G. Melan; Entertainment, Charles Groene ; 
Membership, J. A. Bill; Publicity, J. A. Jones ; Finance, 
M. A. Schmitt ; Managing-Secretary, H. Serkowich. 
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Lens 
combination 

for any angle of 
view you wish— 
that is the range 
of the 


Made with 13%4-inch VII Protar No.4 


Bausch |omb Jeiss 


CONVERTIBLE PROTAR 


Series Vila 

SPEED F: 6.3 -— F: 7.7 
A truly convertible lens made up of highly corrected single elements, which need no 
stopping down as they cover perfectly at full aperture. 
With the Protar VIIa you can make two or three image sizes from the same view 
point — according to the combination of lens elements you select. 
Additional combinations can be purchased at any time, forming sets with a wide 
variety of focal lengths. One shutter takes all combinations, saving the trouble- 
some multiplication of flanges, adapters, lens boards, etc. 
Full description in booklet ‘‘ What Lens Shall I Buy’’—free on request at dealer’s 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical G. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. WASHINGTON 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 


ENSIGN 


WITH ANASTIGMAT EQUIPMENT 


ENSIGN 
SYLVAR 
ZEISS TRIOTAR 
ZEISS TESSAR 
COOKE 


ENSIGN CAMERAS 


Beautifully finished and well de- 
signed; appreciated by the critical 
amateurs. 


ENSIGN CAMERAS 


Produce sharp, snappy negatives. 
A selection of varied equipment. 


Made in two sizes 


3%4x4% 34x 
Price, $22.50 up 
Alt your dealer’s Send for Catalog 


24-26 East 13th St., NEW YORK 
G GENNER 320 $. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
» 682-684 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO 


GOERZ 


DOGMAR 
F:4.5 


"THE CONVERTIBLE highspeed 
anastigmat — three lenses in one. 
In a class by itself for newspaper work, 
photography of sports, street and genre 
photography and home portraiture. The 
fastest exposures yet attained in shutter 
construction are none too fast for the 
DOGMAR. Negatives taken at full 
opening are as brilliant and snappy as 
at the smaller stops. Its single combi- 
nations are especially useful in architec- 
tural photography and artistic landscape 
work. 


Order From Your Regular Dealer 
Full information on the DOGMAR or a 68-page 


catalog of Goerz Lenses and Cameras 
from dealers or direct from 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


Office and Factory : 32312 East 34th Street, New York 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


SrncE our last letter was sent the British Journal Pho- 
tographic Almanac for 1915 has made its appearance. 
This may sound an unimportant matter to the photo- 
graphic new-comer; but if he pursue the art for any 
length of time and with some seriousness, he will soon 
discover that it is a book that he cannot afford to neglect. 
This is its fifty-fourth year of publication, and the sub- 
title, The Photographer’s Daily Companion, aptly and 
somewhat quaintly suggests its uses. It is just the book 
the energetic photographer must have at his elbow, for 
every concrete photographic interest or development is 
dealt with, and the information is brought right up to the 
present moment. Close by such simple matters as hypo- 
eliminators, we stumble right on to an exhaustive study of 
photography with the microscope, with some very beauti- 
ful and wonderful illustrations. Then one comes to a list 
of the photographie journals of the whole world, and is 
amazed at the length of it. Indeed, every sort of infor- 
mation relative to photography is to be found in its thou- 
sand odd pages. Mr. George E. Brown, of the British 
Journal of Photography, edits the Almanac, and he an- 
nounces that, in spite of the war, it is issued this year in 
an increased edition of thirty thousand copies. 

The Camera Club had been expecting to have an exhi- 
bition by the members of the New York Camera Club. 
We think we mentioned in our last letter that the idea of 
such an exchange was in the air, and with the help of Mr. 
Allison, the New York member of the London Club, it 
had materialized and every arrangement had been made. 
Although it appears the exhibits have been sent off, they 
have not yet arrived over here and are considerably over- 
due. The club is beginning to fear for their safety. 

There is a good deal of stepping into other peoples’ 
shoes nowadays. Enlisting still goes steadily on and posts 
keep falling vacant. Both the secretary of the Camera 
Club and the secretary of the arts committee have now 
joined the colors and Mr. Ward Muir will probably double 
the parts and undertake the duties of both. Whether it 
will last long one cannot tell, for Mr. Ward Muir has offered 
himself for the service three times and been refused on 
account of health ; but that does not prove that he will not 
be accepted for some less active service than that of the 
trenches. 

The twe new members of the London Salon are Rich- 
ard Polak, a Dutchman, whose work in the Salon last year 
was not only very clever, but so characteristically Dutch 
as well, and Hugh Cecil, who has quite recently taken up 
photography in London and is one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the craft. 

Mr. Cecil plunged straight into photography as soon as 
he left Cambridge and has already made a name for him- 
self, particularly in the stage-world. He has not had to 
do with photography long enough to be bound by the 
trammels of the photographic world as most of us older 
inhabitants are, and his outlook is most free and refresh- 
ing. When we were discussing with him some of the 
bright stars shining in the photographic firmament, it was 
a little startling to hear one of them dismissed with: 
“No, I certainly do not admire him ; do you? his work is 
so messy.”” We imagined the great one’s wrathful sur- 
prise that a young generation should arise which would 
eall him “ messy.” 

Aviators have mostly to be photographers, as well we 
know, and we are all fairly familiar now with their pho- 


tographs and the look of a landscape taken from a con- 
siderable height ; but it seems a new idea that some of 
them should be expected to take animated films as well, 
when on the wing. We meta flying man, last week, who 
had been wounded in France, and was invaliding at home: 
and heard from him an amusing experience. He had 
been having a duel in the air with a ‘German opponent 
when his ammunition gave out. After firing his last shot, 
he started to take motion-picture films of the enemy- 
airman and his movements. He had no sooner begun to 
turn the handle, however, when his adversary made off as 
quickly as possible, evidently believing himself in danger 
of being fired at by some new kind of aeroplane machine- 
gun. So, practically, the kinematograph saved him an 
anxious few minutes, if not his life. 

Perhaps in the States people are used to having their 
shopping made entertaining and interesting to them, but 
in England it is mostly a dull task. There are certainly 
some exceptions, where a shop is something more than 
a shop, which are, however, mostly of American origin. 
The other day, to our joy, we came ona bright English 
example — the Wellington Gallery in Oxford Street. We 
wanted to buy some bromide paper, which we expected 
to find at an ordinary photographic dealer’s, when, to our 
amazement, we discovered an attractive gallery, the 
lighting of which suggests that hazy g at h 
one gets on still summer afternoons. The sene-scheme 
was also of a kind of maize color, the walls being the 
same shade as the floor, and the whole effect suggested 
restfulness and refreshment. Perhaps we responded more 
readily as we had just turned in from the murk and gloom 
of a dark winter-afternoon. On the wall was a little ex- 
hibition of photographs, some of which were worth serious 
attention on their own merits. The manager told us that 
this delightful kind of lounge was just the Wellington 
business-place where the firm’s goods were sold. Mr. 
Wellington had realized, however, that the photographer 
is not like the ordinary shopper: he likes to talk over 
the goods he is buying with an expert, and it is a great 
advantage if he can see specimens of the sort of work he 
is intending to do. Here he has both opportunities — one 
customer was taking a lengthy advantage of the photo- 
graphic chat while we were there —and the exhibits 
around the walls are the specimens of the different print- 
ings and papers. One of these was a particularly charm- 
ing interior, a triumph of delicate gradation, which we 
were told was the work of Mr. Wellington himself, always 
so highly commendable. 

Probably the Wellington “B. B.” paper is the most 
artistic bromide printing-material we have in England. 
We are all accustomed to toned bromides and, somehow, 
the color has generally something blatant and obvious 
about it. And, again, many untoned bromides have a 
cold violet hue that proclaims them “ bromides.” But 
this new B. B. paper has a warm black tone of its own, 
and a texture that does not suggest ‘“ bromide ” in the 
derogatory sense at all. There is also a toned paper 
coated, and this gives a slightly warmer tint still, which 
for some subjects is most satisfactory. 

The officers on our cruisers must have among them 
many able photographers. First we had in the papers 
reproductions of photographs of the Emden being de- 
stroyed by the Sydney, taken from the deck of the last- 
named ship; and now the Daily Sketch has published 
what it calls “the most wonderful battle-picture of all.” 
It is a snapshot from the crow’s nest of H.M.S. Invincible, 
which shows many of the sailors of Admiral von Spee’s 
flagship swimming in the sea, waiting to be saved after 
the battle of the Falkland Isles. Coolness and determi- 
nation must be required in considerable degree, at such 
times, to divert deliberately the attention from the deadly 
guns to the tell-tale but harmless camera. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 201) 


covering that section of the picture with a piece of paper. 
The dark mass of trees and water, at the extreme left, 
detracts from the chief point of interest —the old, dis- 
used barn and its accessories. Data: March 7, 1914; 11 
a.M.; hazy light ; 4x5 Graphic; B. & L. R. R.; F/16; 
Y% second ; 4x 5 Wellington Anti-Screen, backed ; hydro- 
edinol ; 8x 10 Velours Black enlargement. 

In “ A Christmas-Dawn,” James Allan has produced a 
winter-scene with superb atmospheric effect and perspec- 
tive. The admirable workmanship, however, does not 
make amends for the awkwardness of the pictorial ar- 
rangement, in which the sea-wall assumes to be more 
important than the adjoining graceful slope. Data: 
December 25, 1914; 10.30 a.m. ; bright ; 4.x 5 Reflex cam- 
era; T-inch Goerz Celor, F/4.8; stop, U. S. 8; Ideal 
Ray-Filter ; 425 second ; Orthonon ; Duratol-hydro ; 61% x 
814 Montauk Bromide enlargement. 

The chief merit of the rainy-day episode in Union 
Square, New York City, page 197, is the breadth of 
treatment of a hackneyed theme. Most inexperienced 
camera-users are prone to direct the instrument upward, 
fearing to include too much foreground. The well-known 
consequence, where buildings are concerned, is a conver- 
gence of perpendicular lines, which may be obviated by 
the use of the adjustable lens-front, or, in the case of a 
plate-camera, the swing-back. The vertical lines in Mr. 
McCue’s picture are virtually plumb. Data: November, 
12.30 p.m.; dull light; raining heavily; Vest-Pocket 
Kodak ; single lens; stop, F/16; 445 second; Eastman 
N.C. film; Rytol; enlarged from portion of 144 x 215 
negative on Normal Studio Cyko ; 5x7 print ; Tozol. 


Judges’ Report of the Ansco Competition 


In the name of the judges I report that all the pictures 
submitted for the Ansco Competition were submitted to 
the judges. 

The judges examined every picture. their procedure 
being by process of elimination. When the first viewing 
had been finished, the judges called for the pictures set 
aside for further consideration and to their regret found 
that only forty-two pictures had been thus reserved, and 
upon further consideration three of these-were eliminated 
and prizes were awarded to the thirty-nine remaining. 

The attention of the judges was called to the fact that 
the Anseo Company had offered fifty prizes; notwith- 
standing this fact the judges were unwilling to designate 
eleven other pictures as worthy of award. While they 
greatly regret this decision, they felt that any other pro- 
cedure would have been unfair to themselves and to the 
competitors. 

The judges suggested that if the Ansco Company does 
not care to withhold the balance of the prize-money, the 
Company should, in its own name, award the other eleven 
prizes or, declining to do this, devote the amount to some 
charitable organization in the name of the Ansco Love- 
liest Women Contest, or in the name of all the contestants. 

(Signed) ALFRED STIEGLITZ, 

Feb. 10, 1915. For the Judges. 


The Yonkers Camera Club 


THE Second Annual Exhibition of this club is to be held 
in Hollywood Inn Hall, Yonkers, N. Y., May 17 to 22 in- 
clusive. Two bronze medals will be awarded in the fol- 
lowing classes: Portrait, Figure-Composition, Landscape, 
Marine, Still-Life and Flowers. Entry-forms and full 
information may be had of the Secretary, Mr. William 
Beck, 2 Guion St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


“It’s a Long Way to Tipperary ”’ 


Ar this writing reports were current of energetic 
activity, in this country, in the manufacture of aniline 
dyes, explosives and other products from benzol hitherto 
obtained from Germany, and which that country will no 
longer export lest they find their way into the enemy’s 
country — England. The products mentioned, together 
with photographie developers, are derived from coal-tar, 
and this is one of Germany’s most important industries 
which attained its present great development after a small 
beginning about sixty years ago. Edison has started the 
manufacture of benzol from coal-gas, at Johnstown, Pa. ; 
a company, supported by the U.S. government, is like- 
wise engaged in its production, according to the Rittman 
process, from petroleum ; other concerns will produce it 
from coal-tar, following the German method. According 
to Edison, the Germans have with their customary 
thoroughness and economic ways brought the business to 
such a fine point that it is virtually impossible for Ameri- 
cans to compete with them. 

Mr. Edison will undoubtedly produce all the benzol he 
needs — his consumption of this commodity is said to be 
a ton a day — but one cannot be so optimistic regarding 
the American-made dyes and chemicals, the kind which 
the Germans are withholding from us. Brains and skill 
are not lacking; but there are the inside processes and 
the high cost of manufacture which should be taken into 
account, and by the time the finished products are avail- 
able, the war will be over. Then, what? 

In the meantime, let not investors be carried away 
by overconfidence and patriotic zeal. Companies which 
manufacture benzol and synthetic dyes and colors, for their 
own consumption, will not require outside financial sup- 
port ; but others, those who profess to engage in its produe- 
tion for profit, may seek to raise the necessary capital in 
the usual, easy way by selling stock to a gullible public, 
and again we say — what, when the war is over? 


Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Club 


Unber the direction of Mr. L. C. Sholes the Y. M. C. A., 
of Omaha, Neb., has organized a camera-club for boys 
that should be a model for every city. This club is for 
all members of the Boys’ Department of the local Y. M. 
C. A. A membership-fee of one dollar a year in addition 
to the regular dues is charged. This fee admits each 
member to the class-work and the use of the club-rooms 
at all hours. 

It is not the object of the club and class-work to make 
photographers out of the boys. The main object is to 
create enough interest in the work to keep the boys at it 
and prevent discouragement from failure to get results if 
they are once interested. 

Photography in an amateur way is a pleasant and in- 
structive pastime. For boys from fourteen to eighteen 
years there are very few hobbies that can be taken up by 
them that will afford as many pleasant hours skirmishing 
through the country for views, obtaining record-pictures 
of their favorite haunts, the swimming-hole, their play- 
mates and the like. Evenings devoted to development 
and printing keep them engaged at home and off the 
street. 

The steps required in making a good picture from the 
beginning to the finished print are many and exacting. 
It requires concentration and cleanliness to get results 
that are satisfactory. The efforts of this club have caused 
most of the boys to see this and to put it into actual prac- 
tice. Care and accuracy overcome the natural tendency 
in boys of that age, in their anxiety to see the finished 
product, to be too hasty and “sloppy.” This lesson, 
when learned by them, not only gets results in photo- 
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To Get the Most from Every Negative 


MAKE YOUR PRINTS ON 


THE NEW, RAPID DEVELOPING-PAPER 


There are nine varieties to choose from, assuring the proper grade and surface 
for every negative and subject. Here is the guide for choosing correctly: 


HARD (Blue Seal) NORMAL (Yellow Seal) SOFT (Red Seal) 


For flat, thin negatives For negatives of average or For hard, contrasty negatives 
normal density : 


Determine to which class your negative belongs and then choose the surface 
you prefer for the subject in hand. Supplied in three surfaces — Matte, Semi- 
Matte and Glossy. 


Greatest Latitude in Exposure and Development 


REXO will stand 114 minutes’ development without stain or fog. This greatly 
increases your chances of successful prints. 


We 
Want You 
To Try 


A DEVELOPING PAPER Expense 


Just fill out the coupon ora postal and mail it to us 


now, before this liberal offer is withdrawn. Send 


the coupon to-day. BURKE & JAMES, Inc., Chicago. Dept. 4244. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by Gentlemen : Please send me without obligation and 

Buike a J; — 
urkKe & JAMES Inc 

New York Office and Salesrooms, 225FifthAve. ..... ©. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Hauff’s Developers alone 


H-METOL 
were not advanced in list- 


A\-ORTOL prices due to the war. 
They merit your confidence. 


SPECIFY HAUFF’S 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
American Agent 


F- PYROL G. GENNERT 


New York 


ILE 


That Means--Reliability, Accuracy, 
and Constancy 


The popularity and ever increasing 
demand for Ilex Shutters and Lenses by 
some of the largest dealers and camera 
manufacturers is evidence of their merits. 


Write to-day for our new 1915 Catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
582 Ilex Circle Rochester, N. Y. 


USE AN ILEX 
AND AVOID SHUTTER TROUBLE 


Pxoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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graphic work, but, once iearned, is naturally applied to 
other occupations requiring the same patience and exact- 
ness. 

Photographic materials are expensive, particularly 
when the boy’s allowance is meager. This fact is con- 
tinually dwelt upon, and every effort is made by the in- 
structor to teach the boys not to be wasteful. 

The club-rooms consist of a work-room for enlarging 
and printing, etc., two darkrooms with sinks and apparatus. 
The equipment consists of enlarger, scales, printing- 
frames, mounting-materials, graduates, trays, washing- 
boxes, fixing-baths, etc., furnished by the Association. 
The dues are used to keep up and add to the equipment. 
The boys furnish their own chemicals, paper, plates, ete., 
and can keep them in their individual lockers in the build- 
ing if they wish. 

There are two terms or periods of instruction, consist- 
ing of twelve lessons each of two hours’ duration, given 
one evening each week along the following lines : 

1st lesson: The camera and exposure. 

2d lesson : Development — tray, tank and machine. 

3d lesson: Gaslight printing. 

4th lesson: Reducing, intensifying and general correc- 
tion of poor negatives. 

5th lesson: Double-printing. Printing in borders, cut- 
ting masks, printing in clouds from separate negatives, 
and redevelopment for sepia tones. 

6th lesson : Mounting and general review. 

7th lesson: Enlargements. 

8th lesson: Flashlights. 

9th lesson : Home-portrait work. 

10th lesson: Lantern-slides by contact and reduction, 
concluded by projecting the slides upon a screen. 

11th and 12th lessons: General review and demonstra- 
tion of subjects selected by the class. 

In all lessons the instructor first gives a demonstration, 
explaining each step as he proceeds. This is followed by 
each pupil doing the same work in the class-room under 
the supervision of the instructor. 

The club has now been in existence for two years ; the 
results obtained by the class-work have been very satis- 
factory. The savings in wasted material, spoiled paper 
and films by the boys have been remarkable. The par- 
ents of the boys have also noticed the results. As one 
mother remarked : “ L always dreaded to see Will start in to 
finish his pictures, as it meant that I had to clean up after 
him, and he did slop his chemicals around so. Since join- 
ing the club he has been so different. Why, he even 
washes and dries his trays now and puts everything care- 
fully away.” 


Photo-Art Clan of New York 


THE initial exhibition of the Photo-Art Clan of New 
York was opened on New Year's Day in the Camera Club 
rooms of the Bedford Branch Y.M.C. A., of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. The exhibit consisted of pictorial prints selected from 
portfolios circulated during the past year among the four- 
teen members of the Photo-Art Clan. Thirty prints were 
chosen, covering a wide variety of subjects. The contrib- 
utors were as follows: Miss K. A. Berger, Miss E. C. M. 
Holcke, Messrs. L. C. Crossman, P. C Gabel, H. M. Hilton, 
Ed. Ostrom, Jr., A. S. Roe, P. W. Saul, F. J. Thornley, 
Martin Vos and John Wray. 

The Photo-Art Clan has received requests from other 
photographic organizations for the loan of these prints for 
exhibition-purposes. Notice of such exhibits will appear 
later. 

At a meeting held on March 1, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Director, Mr. John 
Wray ; membership-committee, Miss A. K. Berger, Mr. 
L. C. Crossman, Mr. A. 8. Roe. 


The New York State Convention 


THE annual convention of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Society of New York took place on February 
23-25, in the Seneca Hotel, at Rochester, N. Y. The 
program, which differed little from that of previous years, 
was carried out with satisfaction to all concerned. Presi- 
dent J. E. Mock proved an efficient executive, and dis- 
played a personality characteristically his own. He 
certainly showed good common sense in the management 
of the meetings of this convention. Unfortunately, the 
pictorial display was not up to the high standard of 
previous years; but this deficiency was more than made 
up by the superb exhibit of transparencies made by the 
Eastman two-color process. 

Frank Seott C’—_, of Detroit, delivered an address en- 
titled, ‘‘ Have Eyvs co See and Ears to Hear,” which was 
filled with practical, up-to-date ideas in conducting a sue- 
cessful studio. Mr. Clark, in his home-portraiture activi- 
ties which take him to the leading cities of the United 
States, imparted much valuable knowledge on this im- 
portant subject. He has a keen eye to the business-end 
of photographic portraiture and comprehends all phases 
of the business. 

W. H. Towles delivered an illustrated talk on the sub- 
ject of Balance of Light, which was received with great 
satisfaction. H.C. Goodwin talked on Efficiency in Ad- 
vertising; Chester F. Stiles, of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., on the Mission of the Lens; George Nuss- 
baumer on Dryplate-Development ; E. H. Gilman on the 
Value of Card-System in the Studio; Dr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees on Color-Photography and Pirie MacDonald on 
Self-Organization. The ten-dollar gold piece was awarded 
to W. E. Burnell, of Buffalo, for his idea of scoring cards 
for folders. 

There was considerable discussion on the amalgamation 
of the New York society with other state organizations ; 
but a motion to this end was defeated. 

The usual banquet was a jolly entertainment and was 
characterized by a number of new and startling features. 
The attendance was very large and everything went off 
harmoniously. The next convention will be held in New 
York City, which in itself is a definite assurance of large 
attendance. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: president, E. B. Core (** Papa” Core), of New York 
City ; vice-president, William Furlong, of Rochester ; 
secretary, E. L. Mix, of New York City, and treasurer, 
F. E. Abbott, of Little Falls. 


Appreciation of Unit-Photography 


Tuat Mr. F. M. Steadman’s new method of light- 
computation is simplicity itself and supplies the natural 
link that unites the theory of light with the use of it, has 
been proved in several convincing ways. The latest in- 
stance has been described in a recent letter as follows : 

“Tt would have been a revelation to you if you could 
have seen the work I did with the physics class (young 
people from 17 to 19 years of age) at the Ethical Culture 
Day School last Monday morning. They gave me fifteen 
minutes of the recitation-time and in thirteen minutes, 
through the use of diagram and blackboard and using the 
students’ own powers of reasoning, I led them to develop 
for me, numerically and by analysis, my entire unit- 
method of light-computation, including the speed of 
emulsions, unit-measurement of actinicity and unit-num- 
bering of stops. As long as I have worked to develop 
this method, I must say that even I was amazed at the 
plain revelation of the cause of the present crazy condi- 
tion of photographic practice in the wrong use of num- 
bers for stops and non use of numbers for actinicity. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Ernemann Photo-Kino Works, Inc. 


THE co-partnership formerly existing between Messrs. 
Hoffmann and Bader in the importation of Ernemann cam- 
eras and photo-supplies has been dissolved. Mr. Hans J. 
Hoffmann has retired and Mr. Hans E. Bader retains con- 
trol of the business, which has been incorporated as above 
by Hans E. Bader, Samuel Weinberger and Joseph Hoff- 
mann. As in the past, Ernemann compact hand-cameras 
of splendid design and workmanship will be the leading 
feature of the line; also the Ernemann Motion-Picture 
Cameras are finding favor in America and will be kept in 
stock. 


Solo Flashpowder Tests Well 


WE take pleasure in announcing a series of tests of 
Solo Flashpowder which indicate unmistakably its high 
quality. It was found to compare favorably in actinic 
power with a standard flashpowder long on the market, 
and in burning gave off a surprisingly small amount of 
smoke ; combustion was complete. As was to be ex- 
pected, it was found that the “fast” grade possessed 
greater actinic power for a given quantity than the “ extra 
fast” grade. The test was conducted by making several 
exposures, of the same subject, using 30 grains of each 
powder in the same flashlamp at the same position. 
Cramer Crown plates were used throughout and developed 
simultaneously in a tank with Rodinal, 1 to 32, for ten 
minutes. Harmonious, printable negatives were obtained 
in every instance, although the density varied considerably. 


A British Camera-Combine 


THE names of Houghton and Butcher, so well known 
throughout the photographic world, will henceforth be 
joined in the newly-registered firm-name Houghton- 
Butcher Manufacturing Company,.Ltd. The object of 
this company, which takes over the Ensign Works of 
Houghtons, Ltd., at Walthamstow, and also the factory of 
W. Butcher & Sons, Ltd.,at Blackheath, isto manufacture 
and supply entirely British-made cameras and apparatus. 
The new company, however, is entirely distinct from 
Houghtons, Ltd., and W. Butcher & Sons, Ltd., both of 
which will continue their retail places of business as in 
the past. 


A Flashlight-Gun 


AN innovation in flashlight-work is the flashlight-gun 
made and introduced by Imperial Brass Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, U.S. A. The gun has distinct ad- 
vantages over similar devices, which are set forth in the 
firm’s advertisement in the front section of this issue. It 
appeals to every flashlight-worker — professional and 
amateur — and, with the exception of the two types of 
portable flashlight apparatus indorsed by PHoro-ErA, the 
Imp Flashlite Gun merits the confidence and support of 
the craft. Indeed, we have long ceased to continue the 
advertisement of a certain western concern, whose prod- 
uct is absolutely dangerous to manipulate. The * Imp ” 
is a quick-acting and safe, simple and efficient appliance 
and has no reference to little demon or devil, but stands 
for “ Imperial Imperial Brass Manufacturing 
Company. 


The Duonon Plate 


G. GENNERT, 24 East 13th Street, New York City, 
announces the importation of a new Imperial plate known 
as the Duonon. Unlike most English non-halation plates, 
which are backed, this is a double-coated plate and so 
should find high favor on this side of the Atlantic, at 
least. It is a plate well adapted to almost any sort of 
work, being fine-grained, color-sensitive and embodying 
all the well-known excellences of Imperial manufacture. 
Request samples from your Imperial dealer. 


Ilex Lenses and Shutters 


A NEW catalog of this line of high-grade instruments 
has recently been issued and will be gladly sent upon re- 
quest. Being constructed in accordance with advanced 
scientific principles, Ilex shutters are notable for their 
uniformity of action, and the Ilex Anastigmat, F/6.3, is 
doing excellent work in the hands of many satisfied pur- 
chasers. A postal addressed to Ilex Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., will bring the desired information. 


Pictured with the Struss Pictorial Lens 


Tuis is the title of a brochure issued by Karl Struss, 
primarily to introduce his lens, which is rapidly growing 
in popular favor. It is more than a mere catalog, how- 
ever, for it sets forth the foundation of the art of photo- 
graphy as taught by Mr. Struss in the Summer School at 
Columbia University and so will prove of real benefit to 
all pictorialists. It is printed on Cameo plate paper to 
make the most of the numerous excellent illustrations and 
sells for twenty-five cents, which will be refunded to each 
purchaser of a lens. The strong appeal of the Struss lens 
is easily explained by the beautiful quality of image it 
yields—a quality somewhat different from that obtainable 
with other soft-focus lenses. 


Celeritas 


THE revival of this superb developing-agent will be a 
source of satisfaction to the craft and amateur workers. 
We remember the time, about twenty years ago, when 
Celeritas was the most popular developer on the market. 
To-day, in its improved container — a hermetically sealed 
glass tube — Celeritas constitutes a wonderfully practical 
package. There are no corks, and the tube can be opened 
in an instant, without the use of a cork-screw or ice-pick. 
The readers of * Our Illustrations” will have noticed 
Celeritas among the data of pictorial contributors. A uni- 
versal developer as uniformally energetic, stainless and 
generally efficient, and put up so admirably as is Celeri- 
tas, is bound to become a universal favorite. 


Eastman School of Photography 


Tuis annual itinerant institution has met with a record 
attendance this season, and every photographer, from 
however great a distance he has come, has felt amply re- 
paid by the practical character of the instruction. The 
advance dates are as follows: Joplin, Mo., April 20-21 ; 
Little Rock, Ark., April 27-28; Dallas, Tex., May 
4-5-6; Denver, Colo., May 11-12-13; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, May 18-19-20. 
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